The Cardiff Congress. 


THE position of our annual Congresses may now be considered 
to be assured. Experience has proved that there are many 
centres throughout the kingdom at which the needful attend- 
ance to create enthusiasm and conduct useful discussions can 
be confidently presumed; it has shown also how valuable is 
the habit of thus uniting annually so large a body of workers 
in various departments, as an aid towards sustaining and ex- 
tending the course of Catholic progress. Moreover, the ex- 
perience of the four previous Congresses has sufficed, if not 
to solve all the problems incident to the simultaneous holding 
of the meetings of so many societies within the limits of two 
working days, at all events to fix the main outlines of a satis- 
factory procedure. The Cardiff Congress, held last month, 
was able to avail itself of this goodly inheritance of acquired 
experience, and also to illustrate in a very striking degree the 
further truth of which the previous Congresses have given 
evidence, that each locality has it in its power to contribute 
some special features of its own towards the regeneration and 
development of the Catholic life of the country. 

Of these distinctive features of the Cardiff Congress, the 
chief was that it could assume, and that on so magnificent 
a scale, the character of a national Eucharistic Congress. 
Many references had been made previously to this expected 
feature in the coming Congress, but we must be content to 
adduce the few words in which the Cardinal Archbishop drew 
attention to its significance at the end of the general meeting 
on the Saturday afternoon: 


When [he said] it was suggested that the congress should 
be held in Cardiff, and it was realised that there they pos- 
sessed the privilege of being able to carry the Host without 
let or hindrance, it was felt that such an opportunity of hav- 
ing a national Eucharistic Congress should not be allowed to pass 
away. It was a wish expressed over and over again that in 
addition to the International Eucharistic Congress there ought to 
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be held local, diocesan, and national congresses, to give effect to 
that great wave of renewed enthusiasm and devotion towards the 
Blessed Sacrament created by the international congress. It 
was a privilege of the clergy and faithful of the Diocese of 
Newport that they should have a national Eucharistic Con- 
gress, and what they had heard that afternoon and what they 
would hear on Monday would, he thought, tend to create in the 
minds and hearts of all of them a spirit that should fill them 
and make for an outburst of devotion. 


The place of the Holy Eucharist in the worship and life 
of the Church formed the subject of several of the papers read 
before the Congress, as also of the beautiful sermon preached 
at St. David’s on the Sunday, during the Pontifical Mass, by 
Mgr. Bickerstaff-Drew. But particularly valuable in this 
respect was the paper read by Bishop Hedley on what his 
books on the Holy Eucharist have taught us to regard as his 
subject of predilection. The full text of his paper will be 
published, perhaps before this article is in our readers’ hands. 
Meanwhile we have to refresh our memory only the in- 
adequate reports in the local press. Still even these suffice 
to indicate the main drift of what he said on the Blessed 
Sacrament and Catholic Unity. 

He began by claiming for the Catholic Unity that it is “a 
perpetual miracle, the greatest fact in the faith, the greatest 
fact im history.”” It could not be explained as due to the in- 
fluence of any earthly cause, yet it had been in the world since 
A.D. 30. 


They might have prophesied that the tiny communities which 
sprang up in Syria and Asia Minor in the lifetime of St. Paul 
would have developed a score of schisms within a century of his 
death. In the days of persecution, when meetings and mes- 
sages and inter-communication of every kind were all so many 
warrants for imprisonment, forfeiture, torture and death, could 
any man have foretold that a united and one-minded society was 
slowly growing that would be able to put 318 overseers into one 
room in the fourth century who would speak with one voice on 
the most abstruse points of a theology utterly strange to the 
Roman and the Greek civilisation? In the Middle Ages the 
miracle might not seem so surprising, but for the last 400 years 
the Church had held together, despite hostile Governments, and 
the more they examined the details of Catholic history during 
those years the more the wonder grew upon them. How was it 
that the Catholicism of France succeeded in emerging untar- 
nished, undiminished, fully alive, and completely Roman from 
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the chaos of revolution? Or to look nearer home, what were 
the chances in the dark days of the eighteenth century that our 
own forefathers, persecuted, spiritless, isolated, did not lose their 
hold on Catholic tradition? All the modern forces of the world 
were against them, but the Divine power still worked for unity. 
They were now living in the period of the Church’s separation 
and isolation, when not only was she repudiated by Kings and 
Governments, but when her very freedom was hampered by vex- 
atious restrictions. But still they kept together, and, whilst the 
religious world outside was splitting up more and more, they 
were extending their borders marvellously, and were exhibiting 
this miracle of unity as strikingly as ever. 

What was the mysterious power which had wrought and 
continued to work this miracle of unity, in the face of earthly, 
causes which operated so strongly in the direction of schism? 
Doubtless it was the divine guidance accorded unceasingly to 
the authority of the Church centred in that of the Apostolic 
See. But that was not all. Besides this external cause there 
was an internal cause energising in the hearts of the children of 
the Church and co-operating with its external government. This 
was the Blessed Sacrament. St. Paul had taught us to connect 
the unity by which the Christian people were compacted into one 
body, with the one spiritual food by which they were fed, saying, 
“we being many are one bread and one body, for we all par- 
take of the one bread.”” And he believed that we are now be- 
coming more and more conscious what a powerful instrument 
it is for the preservation of Catholic unity. It meant and en- 
tailed common devotion to the one Christ, unity in faith, unity 
in brotherly love. It seemed to act upon the human spirit as 
a fine air and a genial climate act on the physical frame, bring- 
ing a sound and healthy faith, and that disposition of child-like 
obedience which our Lord has declared to be an absolute neces- 
sity in all who would follow Him. . . . This aspect of the means 
and methods by which Christ maintained the unity of His Church 
well merited the consideration of the Congress, and should, more- 
over, turn its thoughts to the International Eucharistic Congress 
which was to hold its twenty-fifth annual meeting at Lourdes a 
fortnight hence. These International Congresses were doing a 
great work and the work was extending year by year. The more 
closely and constantly Catholics united in celebrating the great 
Sacrament of the Eucharist the more would the whole body of 
the clergy and the faithful realize this Catholic unity. 


The Procession of the Blessed Sacrament, on the Sunday 
afternoon, which put the crown to all these devout thoughts 
on the mystery, was, by general consent, one of the most 
beautiful and touching things imaginable. A quotation in the 
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Congress Guide Book from the Cardiff Custom House Report 
for October, 1745, thanks God that “ we have not one gentle- 
man in this country of any figure or fortune that is a Papist 
or a Nonjuror, and we are told that there are very few of the 
meaner sort.”” The quotation furnishes a helpful term of 
comparison. What would have been this critic’s feelings 
could he have witnessed the event of that Congress Sunday? 
Contingents came to take part in it not from Cardiff only but 
from many neighbouring and even distant towns and villages, 
from Bristol and Newport to the East, from Barry, Porth- 
cawl, and even Swansea to the West, from Merthyr, Dowlais, 
Aberdare, Pontypool, and congregations in the Rhondda valley 
to the North, all one in faith and fervent in devotion. The 
concourse of people thus brought together as processionists 
and spectators was enormous and impressive. Their num- 
bers were, of course, variously estimated, and even the chil- 
dren were judged by some of the local clergy to number five 
thousand. These latter were naturally, except for the pre- 
lates, the most attractive feature in the gathering, tastefully, 
dressed as they were in their white tunics and frocks, with 
scarves and sashes of colours carefully chosen with a view 
to the general effect and to mark their respective parishes. 
But it was by no means a children’s procession only: and the 
compact body of men, who were literally in their thousands, 
was most consoling to observe. The different sections con- 
verging from their several starting points fused together, ac- 
cording to a pre-arranged plan, and walked first with their 
bands and their banners through the streets of the town, 
amidst admiring crowds, passing at length through the Canton 
Gate, into the beautiful Castle grounds; seen from the terrace 
of which they appeared to form a never-ending succession as 
they filed past the stately trees to their assigned places in the 
immense lawn across which the Blessed Sacrament was to 
pass to the temporary altar. The Blessed Sacrament was 
carried by the Bishop of Menevia, as representing Wales, the 
Marquis of Bute and three of his house party carrying the 
canopy, and a body of some thirty gentlemen forming a guard 
of honour. The two Cardinals walked immediately behind 
in cappa magna, followed by some ten Archbishops and 
Bishops, while the canons and clergy from various dioceses, 
with a long file of laymen and boys in cassock and cotta, 
walked in front. One must needs describe thus the outward 
aspects of the ceremony, but for the Catholics who took part 
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in it these externals were precious in so far as they implied 
and expressed the deep mystery known only to faith, but 
known so surely to that, that Jesus Christ, in the Sacrament 
of His love, was'really and truly walking in their midst, as 
He walked of old among the multitudes of Galilee. It was 
towards Him that their hearts were turned, it was gratitude 
for the great gift of His presence which prompted their re- 
joicings. It was their sense of union with Him which such 
a procession so strongly stimulated, which stimulated in its 
turn their sense of union with one another as members of this 
one family, and so illustrated that power of the Holy Euchar- 
ist to cement Catholic unity of which the Bishop of Newport 
had spoken so inspiringly. 

The Eucharistic feature in the Cardiff Congress stands 
apart, surpassing all else among its events. After this, as 
the distinguishing feature this year should perhaps be 
reckoned the work done for advancing the cause of Foreign 
Missions. The Cardinal took it for the subject of the first 
half of his Congress address: 


A very striking feature of recent years, said his Eminence, 
has been the extraordinary growth of interest in the work of 
spreading the knowledge of Christianity among the races which 
so far remain unaffected by its influence. Not among Catholics 
alone, but in every direction where the teaching of the Gospel 
is still accepted, even in fragmentary form, men have a renewed 
consciousness that there is a duty upon them to bring to the non- 
Christian nations the message which they have themselves re- 
ceived. . . . There is, therefore, a special reason and oppor- 
tuneness in proposing as an urgent matter for the consideration 
of our English National Congress the subject of foreign mis- 
sions, their immense importance at the present day, and the very 
special claim which they have upon the most serious attention 
of all those who are at the same time members of the Catholic 
Church and subjects of the British Empire. . . . No power 
on earth touches so many varied races as that which is symbolised 
by the British flag; there is no language more widely used in 
far-off regions than our English speech. The extent of empire 
and of this common tongue gives a power to spread the know- 
ledge of Christianity that has never been surpassed, and to 
which there is no parallel since the early Christian days in the 
closing Roman Empire. Such power means at the same time 
surpassing and unparalleled responsibility. The thought, in- 
deed, will arise in many minds: How can we, the Catholics of 
England, a very small minority, be responsible for so vast a 
work as the preaching of the Gospel to the millions to which it is 
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unknown, scattered, as they are, through so far-spreading an 
Empire? 

The same question must surely have arisen in the minds of 
the Apostles themselves and of their first converts as, from their 
poor hiding-places, they gazed out upon the huge pagan world. 
And yet, in spite of difficulties to which ours can in no way 
be compared, they entered upon the mighty task, and in the 
strength of God compassed the results that history tells us of. 
If they dared not shirk the responsibility which the possession 
of the faith cast upon them, how shall we venture to do so? And 
our opportunities are greater far than theirs. 


His Eminence went on to speak of the appeals for Eng- 
lish-speaking priests for these missions in British territory, 
which had come to him from so many quarters, from those 
who warmly recognize, as we must all do, the splendid de- 
votion shown and results achieved by missionaries of other 
lands, French, Belgian, German, Spanish, Dutch, Italian. 
We owed much, indeed everything, to them for their services 
to the people of our Empire, but it was a great misfortune 
that they should not be re-enforced by others whose influ- 
ence, as of the race that rules those lands, was necessarily 
great, and in particular to make it clear that English and 
Protestant were not synonymous terms. Then he referred 
to the support needed for the Association for the Propaga- 
tion of Faith, on whose remittances the foreign missions were 
so largely dependant. Until four years ago the English con- 
tribution to its funds was sadly deficient, but since the ap- 
pointment of Father Francis Ross to undertake the work, 
the tide has turned and, owing to his zealous efforts, the fund 
collected in this country has doubled. Even so their contri- 
bution is not worthy of the Catholics of England, but we may 
trust that now that it has begun, it will continue to grow, as 
the fuller knowledge of the subject, and the revived interest 
in it extends, as we hope it will. The Cardinal, however, 
reminded his hearers that there are two needful things to 
which we must look, the increase of our alms for these mis- 
sions, and the development of vocations. And here he referred 
to the College of St. Joseph, Mill Hill, the College founded 
by Cardinal Vaughan which he had so much at heart, and 
the Religious Orders of men and women, who sent out their 
subjects to the missions. Then he finished this part of his 
address with an appeal to priests and parents and all con- 
cerned to foster vocations. 
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More almost than material means do we need the living instru- 
ments of apostolic work. It is for this that I plead as the second 
great purpose that I have set before you. It is a matter that 
concerns the clergy, calling upon them to seek out and to foster 
signs of vocation to this life of missionary effort. It is the duty 
of parents to assist and not to hinder the desire that God may 
place in their children’s hearts to emulate the Apostles in ancient 
or modern days whose stories may come before their eyes. It 
is a subject for earnest prayer on the part of all who realise what 
their faith means, that God would deign to raise up in plenteous 
profusion the labourers of which His vineyard is in such urgent 
need. May this congress be the starting-point of new and united 
efforts, to be made still more effective by the fuller consideration 
of the whole subject, which, I trust, will occupy a large part of 
our deliberations next year. 


Aided by the Cardinal’s address the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith had a very satisfactory meeting on 
the Monday morning. The Bishop of Salford presided, and 
in his opening words repeated what Father Francis Ross does 
not let us forget, the statistics of the revenue of the Associa- 
tion and the varying degrees in which the different countries 
contribute to it. The total revenue for 1913 was £322,063, 
a record revenue. “Of this sum France contributed 
£124,273, the United States £73,000, Germany £39,000, 
Belgium £'14,249, England £4,025 (including a single gift 
of £1,000), and Scotland £359. The Bishop, as reported, 
does not give the figure for Ireland, which, however, the pre- 
vious year was the fine figure of £10,547. Some interest- 
ing papers were read. Father James Reany, director of the 
Association at Westminster Cathedral, gave an account of the 
rapid spread and astonishing work done by a Missionary Or- 
der of Women, the beginnings of which in the Nilgherry Hills, 
hardly go back more than fifty years, but which now numbers 
eighty-five houses, the majority of them in missionary regions. 
They are known as the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. Sur- 
geon-General Maunsell read a paper on Medical Missions in 
India, and pleaded as urgent the needs of the one Catholic 
mission of this kind at Rawal Pindi. Miss Pauline Willis 
added another paper on the same subject. Father van der 
Schiiren, a Belgian Jesuit who has spent thirty years on the 
Bengal Mission, gave an account of the work done in Chota- 
Nagpore, “the wild Western District of Bengal,” during the 
last twenty-eight years. When Father Lievens came to this 
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district in 1886 its population, made up of the older inhabi- 
tants of India who had been driven there by the Aryan in- 
vaders, were in a miserable state of ignorance and poverty, 
and the easy victims of ‘the usurers who oppressed them. 
Father Lievens taught them how to make use of the existing 
laws in their self-defence, and became their advocate. Thus 
delivered, they turned to him as their father, and were most 
ready to listen to his teaching. So was the way prepared 
for their conversion, and by now Father Hoffmann, sent to fill 
his place when he died a few years ago worn out by his 
labours, ministers to “a flourishing mission of 180,000 Catho- 
lics, with schools and magnificent churches, all done by money 
running into hundreds and thousands, and precious lives given 
without counting the cost.’’ Father Hoffmann has also estab- 
lished a Catholic Co-operative Credit Society and Bank, and 
a Co-operative Stores Society, to enable the natives to keep 
out of the clutches of the money-lender, and to practise thrift. 

Father C.Cary-Elwes, S.J., gave an account of the mission 
he has established to the south of British Guiana, on the banks 
of the Takutu river, a tributary of the Amazon. His en- 
deavour is to follow the plan of the old Paraguay Reductions, 
and he explained his hopes and his difficulties. He has so 
far, after a few years’ residence on the Mission, been able to 
baptize twelve hundred natives. The Very Rev. Edmund 
Dunn, the Prefect Apostolic of Borneo, took the audience to 
another part of the world, and told the story of the hardships 
experienced and work done by the Fathers of St. Joseph, 
Mill Hill, in the portion of Borneo, nearly twice the size of 
England, which is under British influence. He has forty-six 
European priests and nuns, mostly Tyrolese and Dutch, under 
his jurisdiction, together with nineteen preachers and catech- 
ists, to manage the schools and take the pastoral charge of the 
people. The funds, too, except for the small aids sent to the 
Fathers by their personal friends and relatives in Europe, 
seem to fall short of £1,000 a year. They have done what 
they could with these scanty means in establishing stations 
in the coast towns and among some of the principal towns 
lying further inward. Yet “a tribe of nineteen thousand 
souls, not far from the coast, have for six years been asking 
for priests,”’ that are not there to send. It is a touching story 
of devotedness on the part of the missionaries and readiness 
to hear on the part of the natives, but all so distressingly 
limited by want of the essential resources. A touching story, 
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and all the more pathetic when we reflect on the enormous 
sums generously contributed by England and the United 
States for the support of a class of missions which, as the 
word Kikuyu bears witness, are wasted on the dissemination 
of a fragmentary religion involved in hopeless divisions, that 
has no attraction for the native mind, and only makes its as- 
similation of Christianity vastly more difficult. We have no 
wish to blame these Protestant contributors whose zeal must 
command our sympathy, but one cannot but feel the pity of 
it al]. If the light of Heaven could but dispel their pre- 
judices and lead on to a reunion on sound principles, how 
much more possible, how thoroughly practicable, would the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ throughout the pagan 
lands become! Still even as it is we must not despair. As 
the Cardinal Archbishop has reminded us the problem of con- 
verting the pagans which faces us in these days is less appall- 
ing than the problem of converting the world must have 
seemed to the Apostles when they went forth from their re- 
tirement on the Day of Pentecost. After all, if there is much 
to do, not a little has been done and is being done, as the 
papers read show us. If our missionary funds are small the 
promise of increase, if at present comparable to the small 
cloud of the size of a man’s hand, may be as the cloud 
was, the earnest of a rich outpouring to come, for even in 
England Catholic hearts are not ungenerous. And, if the 
vocations from ourselves fall sadly below the measure at- 
tained by our Catholic neighbours on the Continent, they are 
not altogether insignificant. Mill Hill is our Missionary Col- 
lege for one section of the clergy, and we must wish it success 
and trust that there may be, what at present there does not 
appear to be, a goodly accession of English vocations to join 
the generous foreigners who are rendering the English Society 
of Foreign Missions so precious a service. But there are 
other Societies also which send out their members on the mis- 
sion, and they must all be counted in if we are to take count 
of the British workers in those fields. Thus the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus (to leave out the scholastics 
still undergoing their training) out of 401 priests and 123 
lay-brothers has in its missions in South Africa and British 
Guiana seventy-one priests. and thirty-five lay-brothers. Not 
all these, indeed, are of British birth, but about half of them, 
and the rest are quite sufficiently naturalized to take an equal 
part in the work demanded of them. These are members of 
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one religious Order,! and there are other Orders in the 
country to send out their subjects to the foreign mission-fields. 
Perhaps some day we shall have similar statistics from them. 
The Catholic Truth Society was limited this year to a 
single meeting on the Saturday morning, but it was a meeting 
which gave it an opportunity of making known a department 
of its work which has recently begun to show a good promise 
of development. This subject was entrusted to Mr. A. Hil- 
liard Atteridge, who gave an account of the genesis of the 
C.T.S. Press Sub-Committee, of which he is now the Hon- 
orary Secretary. He began with an expression of opinion, 
with which we are in full agreement, that, if we except some 
few disreputable publications, the responsible daily press of 
this country, though it sometimes gives circulation to reports 
which seriously misrepresent the doctrines and life of Catho- 
licism, is not wittingly hostile or unfair, but is misled by’ 
the anti-clerical press on the Continent, all the more because 
of the Protestant misconceptions through the medium of 
which it reads them. The thing is for those zealous for 
Catholic defence to elaborate a system whereby they can ob- 
tain the means of rectifying these calumnies, and we must 
not forget how much has been done successfully during the 
last half century by the English Catholic Press, the Catholic 
Truth Society, and other agencies. The chief outstanding 
difficulty is in dealing with misrepresentations of facts when 
they are referred to localities on the Continent of Europe or 
in still more remote parts, as, for instance, in South America. 
For long past the need of international organization for that 
purpose has been felt, and at the Leeds Congress in 1910, 
and still more at the Newcastle Congress in 1911, the subject 
was discussed, and those discussions have kept it to the fore. 
At the Plymouth Congress, the fact of a calumny against the 
priesthood, which spread as far as Canada, having originated 
in that town a few months previously, led to an informal 
meeting out of which has since sprung the C.T.S. Press Com- 
mittee, to which reference has been made, and the conse- 
quent establishment of relations between the English C.T.S. 
and important agencies for the same purpose which have been 
founded during the last few years in other countries. 


In each country [he said] an existing organisation appoints 
a correspondent and a corresponding committee. Thus a corre- 


1 Among our “ Miscellanea” in this number some further statistics of Jesuit 
missionary work are given, 
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spondence centre is secured . . . Each centre simply under- 
takes to reply to inquiries addressed to it by any other recog- 
nised centre. . . . According to the list issued from the German 
centre in June of the present year we have now fourteen of 
these international correspondence centres thus distributed. 
There are ten on the Continent of Europe. Two are in Germany, 
at Diisseldorf for the south and west, at Posen for the east of 
Germany and Poland. There are centres in Austria at Innsbriick 
for the German lands of the Empire, at Gratz for the southern 
Slav countries and Trieste, and at Troppau in Austrian Silesia 
for the east. France has its centre at Paris, Spain at Madrid. 
The centre for Holland is at the Seminary at Culemburg; that 
for Belgium at Seraing, near Liege ; and Luxemburg has a centre 
for the Grand Duchy. 

The Catholic Truth Society supplies the London centre. In 
America there is a centre for the United States at St. Louis; 
and in South America centres at Petropolis for Brazil, and San- 
tiago for Chili. Last month I sent to the German head-quarters 
the address of a proposed new centre at Wellington for New 
Zealand, and I expect in the same way to add further links to 
the chain by securing centres in Canada, Australia and India. 


The Belgian Comité de Defense contre les attaques de 
la mauvaise presse of Seraing, and the German Pax Verein 
von Katholischen Priestern Deutschland are the two centres 
which so far have the fullest organization. The Press Sub- 
Committee of the C.T.S. is still in its infancy, but, thanks to 
Mr. Atteridge, in a vigorous infancy. In his Congress Paper, 
which we trust will be published in full, he gives an encour- 
aging account of what he has been able to do this year to- 
wards counteracting some of the calumnies circulated by 
ultra-Protestant societies, and towards establishing a network 
of local correspondence centres in this country. 

The Catholic Stage Guild held a successful meeting on 
the Monday morning, and renewed its claims to be regarded 
as an integral element in our system of Catholic Associations. 
Founded only three years ago, this Guild has already made 
considerable progress towards the realization of its modest 
but useful objects, whilst its successful production of the 
Nativity Play at Westminster Cathedral Hall last Christmas 
has opened out a way by which it may hope to acquire some 
necessary funds for its work, and at the same time afford 
the Catholic public an opportunity of understanding better 
how their medizval ancestors were wont to enlist the theatre 
in the service of religion. At Cardiff, under the presidency 
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of the Bishop of Northampton, Miss Ida Molesworth, Miss 
Ethel St. Barbe (the Secretary of the Guild), and Father 
Carolan, S.J., gave particulars of the year’s work in this coun- 
try, and Mr. Charles Cameron of its recent extension to 
Canada, which has been brought about mainly through his 
efforts when recently on tour in those parts. It is most de- 
sirable that Catholics throughout the country, priests and nuns 
especially, should form right views as to this group of our 
fellow-Catholics, and what they can do for them. There is 
a prejudice against those of their profession which still pre- 
vails widely, and is based no doubt on the evils which have 
attended stage-life at certain times and places. But the 
drama (to use the word in its most general sense) is perfectly 
lawful in itself, indeed, in some sense, may be regarded as, 
in post-Christian times, the creation of the Church; whilst 
the Catholic Stage Guild, by the fact of its formation, bears 
witness to the desire of the Catholic artistes of this country to 
be faithful to the teaching and practical ideal of Catholicism. 
Father Carolan told of one member of a theatrical company 
on tour, who, having arrived in a town with the rest, in the 
early hours of a Sunday morning, walked the streets for an 
hour to find a Catholic church, that she might not miss her 
Mass and Communion, and, at last having found one the 
doors of which would not open till seven o’clock, sat down 
on the doorstep, and patiently waited till the Mass begun. 
This is by no means a solitary case, indeed it may be said to 
express the spirit which animates the members of this Guild. 
Surely such Catholics deserve, when they come into our towns 
to afford us amusement, not the cold shoulder which they 
sometimes receive, but warm sympathy, especially from the 
priests and the nuns, together with any of the laity who are 
in a position to offer them a few social amenities, to cheer 
their lonely lives. More than this they hardly ask for at 
present, but, if one may speculate on the possibilities of the 
future, and remember that there are in the same profession 
other good religious-miinded people besides Catholics—there 
is, for instance, an Anglican “ Actors’ Union "—our Stage 
Guild, if taken up cordially by zealous Catholics, may play 
an influential part in that future elevation of the tone of the 
English Stage which we must all desire. 

As the Congress was held in the principal city of Wales 
it was fitting that some consideration should be given to the 
ancient religious beliefs of the Welsh people and their in- 
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timate association with the Catholic Church. This subject 
was entrusted to Dr. Paul Hook, of Holywell, and Mr. de 
Hirsch Davies. Both read instructive papers, but the latter 
as that of a recent convert of Welsh birth, whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with Welsh literature was well understood, excited 
a very special interest. This paper is sure to be published, 
and its wealth of apt quotation should cause it to be instru- 
mental in bringing home to the Welsh people how thoroughly 
Catholic in every way and how instinct with love and 
veneration for the Mass, for the Blessed Mother of God, 
for the Pope, for the priesthood and the Catholic Sacra- 
ments was the bardic literature from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth century. Other papers of interest which we 
must pass over with a single mention were Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward's on the Xnowledge and Reticence to be observed in 
the instruction of the young, and Mrs. James Hope’s on Zhe 
Catholic Emigration Association—papers read at the combined 
meeting of the Catholic Women’s League and the Catholic 
Reading Guild; Mr. T. G. King’s paper, remarkable for its 
intimate acquaintance with detail, read before the Catholic 
Guardians’ Society; Father H. Thurston’s paper on Zhe 
Ritual of Holy Communion, read at one of the afternoon 
General Meetings; and Mr. Lister Drummond's address on 
The Sinking of Party Differences, delivered before the Catho- 
lic Confederation meeting. The Catholic Trades Union Guild 
and the Catholic Insurance Society also held good meetings 
and discussed their special problems. 

The Catholic Social Guild was much in evidence at the 
Congress and had two well-attended meetings, over one of 
which the Archbishop of Liverpool presided, the other 
being visited and addressed by Cardinal Gasquet and Bishop 
McIntyre. We must refer our readers to the more complete 
reports which have already appeared or will appear in the 
Catholic papers, but the proceedings on the Monday morn- 
ing, so far as they bore on the attitude of the Guild to Social- 
ism, are most important. Mgr. Parkinson took occasion to 
recall the circumstances under which this Guild took concrete 
form five years ago. There is general agreement that the 
condition under which the poor, at all events large masses 
of the poor, live is intolerable. “There can be no question 
whatever,” says Leo XIII. in his famous Encyclical Rerum 
novarum, “that some remedy must be found, and found 
quickly, for the misery and wretchedness pressing so heavily 
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and unjustly at this moment on the vast majority of the work- 
ing classes.’”’ Leo XIII. has also, in that Encyclical, laid 
down the principles on which the remedial measures should 
be based. Promptly were these intimations from the Apos- 
tolic See taken up in France, Belgium, and Germany, whilst 
the same problems are being dealt with, not always on sound 
lines, in this country. Hence the feeling of the few priests 
and laymen who founded the Catholic Social Guild at Oscott 
in November 1909. Social reform, like religion, is a sub- 
ject concerning which people are apt to imagine they can ex- 
press opinions and act upon them, without having tak>n the 
precaution to prepare themselves by adequate study of the 
manifold factors involved. The Catholic Social Guild, on 
the other hand, has felt from the first that the application of 
Leo XIII.’s principles under the conditions of time and place 
involve many complex problems which need careful and scien- 
tific study. Hence the distinctive form of action adopted 
by the Guild is that of establishing Study Clubs in as many 
centres as possible, so organized for this purpose that they may 
be advised what questions, of detail as well as principle, in 
what books, and under what recommendation and precaution, 
to make the instruments of their united study; and also to 
publish literature informative on these matters. Mgr. Parkin- 
son rightly laid stress at the meeting on this feature of Study 
as distinctive of the Guild. It meant that the members, though 
agreed on certain points, differed or had not made up their 
minds on others which seemed to them to be as_ yet 
insufficiently investigated. Having claimed that their en- 
deavour had been throughout to take as “the unchangeable 
groundwork the Papal utterances on the subjects of our 
studies, and the subsequent authoritative letters of guidance 
which had proceeded from the Holy See”; and that “not a 
line or phrase of what they have published had been censured 
by authority,” Mgr. Parkinson gave as instances of matters 
as to which they were agreed: 


The need of a social change, the inviolability of private 
ownership both in goods and land, the demand of a living wage, 
the support of the trade union principle, the necessity of factory 
legislation, the raising of the status of the working class, the 
claims of small holders, peasant proprietors and agricultural 
labourers, the need of better housing in town and country, the 
abuses of the capitalist system, the evils incident to the possession 
of extremely large estates (latifundia)—in all which matters they 
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had followed the letter and the spirit of Papal documents, or 
the example of the Roman Pontiffs themselves. 


And as “subjects of outstanding importance, difficulty and 
controversy” on which they had not spoken or had spoken 
only in a “tentative and uncertain phraseology,” as feeling 
the need of further study or the guidance of authority, 


the super-tax, the income tax, the death duties, the single tax, 
the tax on undeveloped land, land valuation, compulsory sale, 
ground rents, unearned increment, rate of interest. 


On one point, protested Mgr. Parkinson, the attitude of the 
Guild has been “definite and decided.’”” Many things in 
Socialism are the common property of mankind and are not 
distinctively Socialism. 

But among the ever-changing aspects which the description 
of Socialism assumes amongst its adherents, certain features 
stand out in unmistakable clearness as essential characters un- 
der a Protean form. 

1. Socialism claims to be either independent of religion, 
or else its own religion. 

2. It looks for the gradual expropriation of practically all 
the privately owned means of production, with or without com- 
pensation. 

3. Collectivism means the regulation of the entire social 
fabric by Parliamentary action. 

4. Syndicalism means the control of industry and of the 
entire social body by the industrial workers. 

5. Guild Socialism declares the immorality of wages, as 
such. 

6. Agrarian Socialism stands for the abolition of rent, and 
for compulsory expropriation of landowners by taxation, sale or 
otherwise. 

To each and all of these systems or doctrines, as understood 
by their respective promoters and in the common and obvious 
meaning of the terms employed, the C.S.G. has always been 
solidly and on Catholic principles in total and unqualified op- 
position. 

This declaration, it seems to us, should clear the air. It 
would be unfair to hold the Guild responsible, as it were with 
the responsibility of an ex cathedra decision, for every opinion 
broached by any one of its writers. In a Study Guild like this 
some latitude of individual, and perhaps transitory, opinion 
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must be permitted, but the general aims of the Guild as above 
expounded in the name of those who form it, are in obvious 
accordance with “the letter and spirit of the Papal docu- 
ments,” and are in formal opposition to the peccant matter of 
Socialism. There is one element, however, we must all hope 
to see more fully represented in the Social Guild as its true 
objects become better known. The clergy stand in the mid- 
dle, with a singular power of bringing together the two classes, 
the employers and the employed, in all the different varieties 
of employment. But it is this meeting together of the two 
classes in associations formed to study the exigencies of their 
mutual relations which is soimportant. If isolated from each 
other it is hard for them not to fall into disastrous animosities. 
If they meet together on the basis of their common faith, and 
of such authoritative declaration of principles as those fur- 
nished by the Rerum novarum, they quickly come to under- 
stand one another and to find solutions acceptable to both 
sides. 

With these comments on a few of the many meetings held 
at Cardiff we must conclude our notice of this Fifth Annual 
Catholic Congress. In doing so, however, we cannot but 
acknowledge the extremely cordial way in which the prece- 
dent set by the former Congresses was followed up by the 
Lord Mayor of Cardiff. The notion that our Congresses are 
animated by a hostile spirit to those of other religions scarcely 
survives after the experience of so many previous gatherings, 
and these successive welcomes from the Civil Magistrates have 
helped materially towards destroying its vitality. Our in- 
debtedness to the kindness of Lord and Lady Bute, who did 
so much to make the Congress the success it was, has been 
voiced, as we were all glad to hear, by the highest authority 
in the Church. 


S.F.S. 














THE BELIEVER’S PRAYER. 


Lord, Thou hast offered me the wine of grace, 
Blent with the dregs of pain, 

But I, a weakling of the human race, 
The chalice would not drain; 

And Thou art willing to delay the draught 
Till I am stronger grown, 

But lest fair merit should be epitaphed 
And former beauty flown, 

Thou hast prepared the wine, as painless drink, 
Intoxicant of Thee, 

Borne in the cup of faith, the mystic link 
Between the past and me. 

This then I take; I vow my firm belief 
In the appointed guide 

That draws mankind to its deific Chief, 
To Thee, the Crucified. 

And I petition that the vintage be 
The richest Thou hast made, 

Diluted not with drops of certainty 
That lend a duller shade. 

Realities supernal I would hold 
By faith and not by sense, 

Nor view the guarding angels round the fold 
To prove Thy providence. 

Of Thee in Bread, or yet of Thee in being, 
Grant no compelling test; 

Belief that lacks the evidence of seeing 
By Thee is more caressed. 

The lustre of Thy great creation shines 
In forest, hill and mead; 

Already sun and moon abound with signs 
For those who wish to read. 

Belief may come too late when darkness reigns 
And nations mourn the plague; 

Our brightest opportunity remains 
Only while heaven is vague. 


Be it Thy mercy, then to miss me out 
When miracles are shown; 
Leave me, O Lord, the faculty of doubt, 
The freest freedom known. 
And not until the final, shortened breath 
And unobserving eye 
Have proven me the harbingers of death, 
Let faith and freedom die. 
F. E. ALBINO. 
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The Mind of a Child. 


— ~~ 


ONE evening I was sitting in the library of a certain house, 
languidly but comfortably doing nothing more strenuous than 
occasionally reaching out to refill a handsome pipe with my 
host’s sweet and peculiar brand of tobacco. Opposite me, 
sprawled in an equally easy chair under a lamp, was a young 
man to whom I had been much drawn during my stay by 
his personality and a certain identity of interest and outlook 
that discovered itself in us both. This young man was a 
cousin of my host; and the name by which I shall call him 
might as well be Michael,—as I was soon to learn that he 
had often during his not very long life stood in dire need 
of the protection of that mighty and benevolent archangel, 
who is daily besought after every Mass to “thrust down to 
hell Satan and all wicked spirits who wander through the 
world,” if not always for the ruin, at least for the plaguing 
of souls. 

Michael is young—about twenty-one—a poet and a con- 
vert to the Catholic religion; of an agreeable and sprightly 
conversation, and piquant appearance. I find him very in- 
teresting. 

To-night as he lay back in his chair in his black evening 
clothes (that garb that always seems contradictorily to make a 
man look most completely himself), I was more struck than 
I had been by a certain air of distinction that marked him 
out. There was that in his face, I thought, that showed him 
to have suffered and to have come, though so young, to close 
quarters with himself. 

He was reading; and, as he read, from time to time sighs 
and gestures of impatience escaped him, apparently provoked 
by what he saw in the book. Piqued by this into curiosity, 
I craned my neck round so as to decipher the title of the 
book he held. It was George Borrow’s Zavengro. Having 
skimmed through that work myself, I was. gently 
amused to reflect that it would be the author's (that “ despiser 
of dissenters and hater of Papists’’) more rancorous and 
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ignorant attacks on the Church of us both that elicited those 
weary sighs from Michael. Thus reflecting and with an 
amused smile on my face I lay back in my chair and con- 
tinued to watch my young vis-d-vis, intending, by-and-by, 
to interrupt his reading and engage him in conversation, as 
I have usually found that readers of Borrow are not averse to 
interruption. 

By this time, however, Michael's impatience had given 
place to another expression. He had sat forward and was 
reading intently what lay before him with an expression in 
which alarm and surprise were equally mingled. What's up 
now? I wondered: and watched expectantly as the pages 
flew over under his fingers—he reads at a fearful rate when 
interested. 

At length he threw himself back in the chair, so that the 
lamplight shone full on his upturned face: and I could see 
that his eyes were closed and his mouth twitching oddly. The 
book dislodged itself from his knee and fell in a little crum- 
pled tempest of pages on to the floor in front of him. After 
a while he rubbed his eyes with his fingers, and absently, 
stretched out for a cigarette. 

Now was the time to speak. 

“Is the egregious George too much for you?”’ I inquired. 

My voice seemed to arouse him. He sat up with a start, 
and looked at me as though he had fancied himself alone. 

“No,” he said, “not exactly. I was just thinking——! 
What an odd book ! —the man’s an infernal prig ! —but there’s 


something about him like——! I mean he’s interesting from 
time to time.” 
“Quite so,” I said. “‘ What is it that’s interested you? 


Great man on the Church, George, isn’t he? Has he flicked 
you on that subject?” 
_ Michael smiled and exhaled a long stream of blue smoke. 
I could see his eyes were fixed on me, After a time he 
said: 

“Ever read Zavengro?” 

I nodded, and he continued: 

“Do you remember that bit where George comes across 
a literary man at a tavern or some such place, and they get 
into conversation, and the literary man tells him about that 
queer morbid habit of his of touching things when he was 
in trouble—with a sort of notion that by doing so he was 
preventing Fate or some such thing?” 


—— 
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“I remember it well,” I said. “It was the only bit in 
the book that really interested me. Strange thing, wasn’t 
it?” 

Michael chucked away his cigarette and took another. 
While he was lighting it, he said: 

“Shall I tell you a story about myself? We too seem 
to be the only ones in. The others won't be back till after 
eleven at earliest. You probably won't be more bored by my 
story than by doing nothing.”’ 

“Fire away,” I said, “and don’t apologize—and for 
goodness sake give up patting that cigarette box! You've 
been at it ever since we began talking.” 

Michael jerked away from the box, blushing guiltily. 

“The story’s about that,” he said. “Here, take the 
beastly thing on to your side. Then I can’t get at it—and 
in any case I’ve smoked as many cigarettes as are good for 
me.” 

“Come on,” I said; “the story!” 

Michael sat forward, balancing his fingers against each 
other. His eyes stared into the fire, and he swayed his body 
as though his speech had to work out from deep down in 
him. 

“When I was a child,” he began, “a boy of about eleven, 
I was very delicate and nervous, always ailing for no particu- 
lar reason and continually alarming myself about all sorts 
of needless things. I couldn’t do anything temperately. If 
I loved anyone, it hurt like blazes; and, if I disliked, the 
feeling was like physical pain. I had a queer degree of self- 
knowledge for so young a child, and I knew that I was mor- 
bid and unhealthy in my mind, and the knowledge preyed 
upon me and made me worse. My condition seemed stronger 
than all the measures that were taken to make me happier; 
and I seemed to resist them all, and never to be at a loss 
for some new torment to fit whatever position I found my- 
self in. I was hunted like a fox by this nightmare pack; 
and into whatever crevice or cranny I contrived to pack my 
weary limbs I must always be on the alert and never failed 
before very long to hear the yelling and whooping of my 
phantom pursuers. 

“T had very little religion at that time, though I think I 
believed in God in a kind of a way. He seemed to me to 
be very stern and far-off—something like my own father, who 
lived in his study and was almost unapproachable by my 
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shyness and fear. Thus, as I grew older, I came by some 
strange untraceable process of a child’s mind to believe that 
by actions of my own I could in some measure appease Fate 
and ward off from myself and those whom I loved the calami- 
ties that I perpetually apprehended. 

“This may seem incomprehensible to you, but, I assure 
you, the instinct is exactly the same as that which prompts 
savages and all untaught people to superstitious observances 
and strange rites whereby they believe that evil may be pla- 
cated. Any way this was my solution of my own difficulties : 
and it was not long before the notion gained such complete 
ascendancy over me that something seemed to come into 
existence inside me—some person distinct and other than my- 
self—who directed my actions and controlled me utterly. 
This impulse I became so conscious of that I used to hold 
piteous conversations with it when its demands were most 
exorbitant upon me; and, let me assure you, its answers 
seemed to come quite without any prompting from my own 
imagination. Thus I became completely subjugated by an 
unseen tyrant who controlled me more stringently and cru- 
elly than any has ever done since, or, I pray God, will ever 
do again. To this master I gave the name of the ‘Little 
Thing.’ 

“Perhaps you will ask 4ow it controlled me, and what 
kind of commands it was in the habit of laying upon me. 
To the first question I would reply that it ;governed me 
wholly by threats, driving me to do its will by threatening 
to bring upon me just that calamity which I most feared, 
but promising that, if I were obedient, it would hold the fate 
from me. To the second question, it is impossible to give 
any adequate reply, for the commands of the ‘ Little Thing’ 
were infinitely various and all small and well within possi- 
bility. I was never told, as was Borrow's man, to touch the 
topmost branch of a tree; but I would be commanded as I lay 
in bed at night to get up and adjust the open door at an 
angle which must be precisely in tune with some weird yet 
frightfully definite sensation in my own mind, or perhaps 
I might be obliged to stand in a dark cupboard until I had 
counted up to some number—and these commands would be 
repeated as soon as, shivering and wretched, I had climbed 

back again into bed. 

“No strivings of common-sense were sufficiently strong 
to overcome the implacable commands of this fiendish di- 
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rector. The threat might be resisted for some little time, 
were I particularly desperate, but the end was always the 
same—lI was prized out from wherever I was, and sent upon 
some ridiculous errand whose completion was but the sig- 
nal for its immediate repetition. Indeed I cannot attempt 
to give you any idea of the infinite variety of tasks which 
this ‘Little Thing’ inside me found for me to do. Any 
slightest disorder in the room where I was must be immedi- 
ately rectified by me, unless I could induce some other per- 
son to say that they desired it to remain as it was. I became 
so morbidly tidy and exact in my habits that I was the ad- 
miration of our servants and the torment of myself. Indeed 
at this present date I always know that I am not well if I 
begin to arrange systems for myself and attempt to observe 
them. 

“In the street and upon my walks my tyrant was not less 
active. There were innumerable observances to be attended 
to wherever I might go. I was obliged to take up stones 
and carry them in a certain pocket for a certain distance, 
or to count the pavestones between two points, and never 
by any chance to pass a lamp-post without caressing it with 
my hand, like Dr. Johnson, and sometimes I must retrace my 
steps the length of a street in order to touch over again one 
lamp-post that fe/¢ to my impossibly sensitive mind as if 
it were disappointed by the attention it had received on my 
first passing. Indeed all inanimate things came in my 
imagination to be gifted with feelings, so that I have known 
myself weep to fancy a plaything neglected; and even now 
can never allow a flower to lie in the dust of the road, but 
must pick it up and bestow it upon some damp moss where 
it may revive. All these habits are relics of those unhappy 
days when I lived in a world of inanimate things gifted by 
my imagination with my own intense and morbid sensibility. 

“ All this, of course, is the barest outline, and I shall 
not dwell on it. I am not trying to spin a tale, but 
only to narrate a fact. I cannot tell you one half of 
the horrors of this time. It would disgust you, and you 
will think I must. have been a monster of a child, and yet 
I was not. I was only a child, and was no more to blame 
for this appalling possession than is another for contracting 
measles or any such common ailment. It was simply the 
way I was made; and I had not at the ages when I was 
most tormented—from eleven to fifteen—sufficient reason 
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wherewith to combat this despotic creation of my own weak- 
ness and nervous exhaustion. I have often wondered in later 
times in reviewing the troubles of my childhood whether per- 
haps this of which I am telling you might not actually be 
the possession of some such evil spirit as our Lord some- 
times, during His ministry, cast out of children. But I am 
loth to conclude that it was, and prefer to believe, and do 
believe, that it was only the result of an inflamed and morbid 
condition of a childish imagination. 

“In this condition, but in different degrees of acuteness, 
I practically remained for four years of my childhood. At 
the end of that time my health gave way wholly; and in the 
treatment that followed I was made sufficiently strong to be 
able in some measure to resist the commands of my imperious 
master. Moreover, my mind was changing, and I was grow- 
ing up into new experiences and losing in some measure the 
awful goading imagination that some children develop. Be- 
side that, shortly afterwards life changed for me consider- 
ably. I was thrown amongst more people in a way that 
suited me; and, though I have not entirely overcome my, 
tyrant even to this hour, he is now happily in some sort of: 
control, never, I trust, to reassume his absolute sway.” 

Michael paused and glanced at me. I could see by his 
face that he was alarmed to have committed himself so far, 
and almost wished his tale untold. I could guess from 
watching his face as he narrated how dreadfully real and 
vivid was the experience he was recollecting, and how to do 
so brought back to his mind a measure of the old horror that 
haunted his childhood. Determined to set him at his ease, 
I said: 

“Your story interests me most awfully. But I should like 
one or two points made clearer. For instance, you likened 
this possession—for one can give it no other name—to the 
rites and observances of superstitious savages. Do you mean 
that you think your trouble originated in a strong and per- 
verted sense of religion?” 

Michael leaned back in his chair, and joined his hands 
behind his head. 

“T do think that,”’ he said, “in some measure. I think 
the analogy will hold water better than most of its kind. 
Children see nature very much as the savage does—witness 
the extraordinary world that a thousand imaginative chil- 
dren create for themselves—and the savage almost invariably 
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gets the notion that the unseen forces in the universe need ap- 
peasing, and can be appeased, by sacrificial observances on 
his own part. I cannot undertake to say positively what 
was the origin of my trouble, but I have always been perhaps 
peculiarly conscious of the chances of life, so that I think it 
likely that that consciousness, acting on a crude conception 
of God, might very well bring about a state of things like the 
one I have described. After all, what would any uninstructed 
person think of the powers that govern our ends who looked 
about him for the first time or cast his eye over any news- 
paper? Would he see mercy, and conclude that God was 
merciful? I hardly think so. He would be much more likely 
to conceive of God as being cruel and ruthless and delight- 
ing in the suffering of His creation: and that conclusion 
might quite easily lead him on to seek to propitiate God by 
voluntary suffering on his own part. Of course it’s absurd 
to attribute such very definite thoughts and motives to my 
childish mind, but I certainly do think that the notion un- 
derlying it all was in the first place the same. Afterwards 
the thing itself was all-sufficient. But haven’t you ever 
noticed that when you are in very great trouble you feel 
somehow as though your very being so protected you in some 
mystic way from other things that you had previously feared? 
A child’s natural idea of justice is poetic justice; and it 
takes some of us a long time, even after we have ceased to 
be children, to realize that this world is not run on the prin- 
ciple of poetic justice, but by God's justice, which is quite a 
different thing. I am almost sure that when I was worst 
with this trouble of mine I actually did feel in some mys- 
terious way secure from the things I most feared—as if God 
would not torment further one already tormented so much. 
The notion is a crude one, but, I assure you, I feel it still.” 

He ceased to speak, and we sat silent for awhile, watch- 
ing the little snakes of red sparks climbing up and down 
the charred log upon the fire. Then I said: 

“What treatment would you from your experience ad- 
vocate of such a child as yourself at that time? Is there 
nothing that could be done? Were you at the time thrown 
too much into yourself? Did you lack other children to play 
with, or things to occupy your mind? Or was it in spite of 
all these things that it got hold of you?” 

Michael looked thoughtful. 

“I do not think,” he said at last, “ that I shall ever wholly 













































rid myself of such troubles as these. I was born to them, 
as the sparks fly upwards. Whether they could have been 
mitigated in my childhood, I do not know. Possibly a little, 
but not wholly!- I should have had them in some shape, 
I feel sure. I do not think my life was unhealthy at that 
time. I was out all day at school where I met dozens of 
boys, and need never have lacked company of my own age. 
At home I was not alone, had brothers and sisters, and plenty 
of occupation. True, we lived in a city, the worst environ- 
ment fot a nervous child; but whether the country would 
have helped me I cannot say. I am inclined to think it would 
have done. But, after all, it is all a matter of conjecture. 
Some people are like this; others are not—just as some are 
beautiful and some not. There are no rules for human be- 
ings. You see, I came through, and am not much the worse 
for what I went through—indeed quite possibly I am bet- 
ter, for one cannot forget a thing like that. I feel very grate- 
ful to God, I must say, for bringing me to the Church. He 
certainly ‘knoweth our frame,’ and has put me in just the 
one place where I can get strength against other such night- 
mares in the future. I think the Catholic Faith with its 
“positive assurances and definite instruction would have been 
a great help to me at that time. Children are not given to 
questioning much what is told them. What they learn 
authoritatively they believe while they are young; and if 
they are not told, then they invent for themselves. If I had 
a nervous child I should see to his religion first of all, for 
his body's sake no less than his soul’s. All sanity lies in the 
Catholic Faith, I am sure of that.” 

“Did you ever try resisting these promptings on some 
occasion just to test whether there was anything in what it 
threatened?” I asked. 

“ Ah,” said Michael, laughing, “ that’s how a man looks 
at it. Can you imagine a miserable child being so cold- 
blooded and reasonable as that? I certainly did try resisting 
it when I was desperate, but after half an hour’s suspense I 
usually caved in. The ‘Little Thing’ never had such an 
innings as just after a tussle. I would do any mortal thing 
to make up for it. Besides, my dear man, you've simply no 
notion of the physical discomfort of resisting. Suppose now 
that I were told to go and touch that door-knob, and being 
very desperate I resisted. Do you know, every sense and 
feeling in one’s body would tingle and itch, like acute hun- 
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ger and thirst, until at last it became a condition of life that 
one should touch that knob. It was as though the door- 
knob was a lodestone. It impelled me towards it by a deadly 
fascination. I suppose my talk of theories has made you 
think that I did everything on a conscious principle; but 
you mustn't forget the purely nervous element. That was 
appallingly keen.” 

“Good Lord,” I said, “what a phenomenon! And yet 
there used to be doctors who maintained that there was, pro- 
perly speaking, no such thing as nerves. Have you ever 
tackled the incredulous médecin on these subjects?” 

“Oh, yes,” sighed Michael, “there are always a host of 
stupid people who think such things both in children and in 
grown-ups are simply in some obscure manner their own fault. 
I've met ’em often. Would you believe it, I was driving 
once with some people (excellent sorts, but as stupid as a 
rock), one of whom, moreover, was a young doctor, when 
we met a child who had some nervous affection that made 
him goggle his head and look, certainly, very idiotic. Would 
you believe it, the kind souls advocated a mild kick as the 
best remedy for such complaints!” 

“ But is there any remedy?” I inquired. 

“Frankly, no,” said Michael. ‘People born prone to 
such things are on a par with those born lame. It’s a pity, 
but it can’t be helped. It’s the way they’re made. It’s not 
morbidity nor unhealthiness. It simply és, and there’s an 
end of it. It’s not hysteria—there’s not an ounce of that in 
me, and never was. I didn’t ask for sympathy. I didn’t 
like to mention it. ‘There are more things in heaven and 
earth,’ you remember. God afflicts some people like that 
—some in one way, some in another. I suppose there’s a 
special providence for both. Religion is the best remedy, 
as for all such things. I should like to make a collection of 
all the people who have suffered similarly—there’s George Bor- 
row’s man, I should suspect Sam Johnson—and there may 
be many more. Well, my one prayer for them all is that 
they may find the Catholic Faith.” 

“ Amen,” I said, “ only poor old George wouldn’t be with 
us there!” 

And we both laughed. 


R. A. ERIC SHEPHERD. 











The Campaign of Slander against Catholic 
South America. 





III. THE CHURCH’S WORK IN THE TEN REPUBLICS. 


HAVING shown what is the character of the organized cam- 
paign of slander against Catholic South America and the 
miserably poor results of the aggressive propaganda carried 
on by the Protestant missionary societies in its ten Republics,' 
I proceed to demonstrate in another way the misleading char- 
acter of the statements scattered broadcast by the Evangelical 
Union of South America and similar organizations. [I shall 
do this by giving an outline of the facts as to the actual posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in the great southern Continent 
and the good work it is doing there. 

To understand the existing situation in South America 
one must know something of the past. It is a favourite re- 
mark of writers of the E.U.S.A. type to say that the Church 
has had a free hand and a predominant position in South 
America for centuries. This is not sound history. Even in 
the old days the Church had always to contend with the greed 
of the Conquistadores and the Colonists. There was a long 
struggle between the zeal of the missionaries and the selfish 
passions of gold-hunting, slave-making adventurers who came 
to seek a fortune in the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies. 
It was the Church that saved the native races from the exter- 
mination that was their fate in many other colonial lands. 
The clergy did a great work of civilization, but there were 
vast regions that were never reached. Even to-day much of 
South America is an unexplored wilderness. Everyone has 
heard of the wonderful success of the missions of Paraguay. 
That success was largely due to the fact that the gold-hunters 
and money-grabbers were kept away from the mission lands. 
But this was no easy matter, and a frequent anxiety for the 
“ Reductions ” of old Paraguay was the menace of raiding 


1 See THe Monta for Apri] and June, 1914. 
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expeditions from San Paolo, in Brazil, then the home of a 
crowd of adventurers of many nations.' 

The expulsion of the Jesuits, the ruin of the “ Re- 
ductions,” the disorganization of the missionary work of the 
Church generally and of its regular government in the days of 
the French Revolution, had lamentable results in South 
America. Then came the stormy times of the Wars of Libera- 
tion, and after the final collapse of European rule, a long 
period of unstable equilibrium, when the new states were the 
scene of frequent revolutionary movements and civil war, be- 
sides occasional quarrels with each other. 

This prolonged period of disturbance was a difficult time 
for the Church. The missions among the Indian tribes, 
already disorganized by earlier events, came, for a while, to an 
end.? But scanty provision could be made for the training of 
the clergy, and the Catholic education of the laity also suf- 
fered in many ways. The clergy were themselves often 
divided into opposing groups. These divisions had begun 
during the Wars of Liberation, when some clung to the old 
Colonial system, regarding it as the one guarantee of law and 
order, while others threw themselves into the struggle for 
independence. In many of the Republics a political move- 
ment of direct hostility to the Church sometimes manifested 
itself. The mass of the people had little to say in such mat- 
ters. Military chiefs and political leaders at the head of an 
active group could often dominate the whole policy of a new 
state, and the plunder of the Church was a ready means of 


1 Most interesting accounts of the Reductions of Paraguay written by non- 
Catholics who have an intimate knowledge of the country are to be found in 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s A Vanished Arcadia, and Mr. W. H. Koebel’s 
In Fesuit Land, 

2 The destruction of the missions did not always result in the falling away 
of the Indian tribes from the Faith. Mgr. Jara, Bishop of Serena, and 
formerly Bishop of Ancud in southern Chili, tells how when he made his first 
visitation of the diocese of Ancud he discovered whole villages of Indians 
whose ancestors had been evangelized by the Jesuits, but who had been left 
without priests for over a hundred years. But from generation to generation 
a succession of native catechists had baptized the children, taught the 
Catechism, and assembled the people for prayer, with the result that there 
was a high moral standard of life, and the Indians knew all the great truths 
of religion and kept up the practices of Catholic devotion. See Pradel, 
Le Chili, p. 205. In narratives of exploration in the wilder parts of South 
America one sometimes finds accounts of tribes whose religion is a strange 
mixture of pagan and Christian practices. These are Indian tribes which since 
the destruction of the old missions, more than a century ago, have fallen back 
into paganism, but still keep some traditional fragments of what their ancestors 
were taught by the Catholic missionaries. 
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meeting a financial emergency. Hence came at times 
measures of active persecution and confiscation. The ideals 
of the patriots or Republicans had at first been chiefly in- 
fluenced by the example of the United States. Later on there 
was a current of ideas inspired by the traditions of the 
European Revolution. 

It is no wonder that in those years of not infrequent 
turmoil and war, with the predominance from time to time of 
doctrinaire leaders animated by anti-clerical ideas, the 
Church had to face a difficult situation with its ordinary 
means of action crippled in many ways. If one had to de- 
scribe the position of Catholicity in South America in the 
middle of the last century the picture would have many de- 
pressing features. One would have to tell of parishes left 
without priests, schools closed, seminaries non-existent or 
badly staffed, missions to the Indians neglected, ecclesiastical 
discipline in many places extremely lax, large numbers of the 
laity ill-instructed, careless and at most hoping to receive the 
last Sacraments at death. The picture would not be all dark- 
ness. There were still centres of light and vigorous Catho- 
lic life, and Catholic traditions had not entirely lost their 
hold even upon the great mass of the people. But there was 
abundant room for reform and revival. Much of the pessi- 
mist talk one now hears, even among Catholics, about the con- 
dition of the Church in South America is either based upon 
memories of that difficult time, or on its results in later years 
in this or that locality. But it ought not to be forgotten 
that in many countries of Europe in the same period there 
was much need of reconstructive work. 

The last sixty years have witnessed a complete change in 
the whole situation in South America. The movement of 
reform and reorganization has made such progress that over 
a very great part of the Southern Continent the condition of 
the Church is, at this moment, a highly satisfactory one. The 
change for the better was assisted, and indeed rendered pos- 
sible, by the fact that at the same time Republic after Re- 
public was entering upon a new period of settled law and 
order. The greatest name in this movement of reform and 
reorganization is that of Ignacio Eyzaguirre. After labour- 
ing for years as a priest in his native Chili, he went to Rome 
in 1857 and proposed to Pius IX. the foundation of a South 
American College in the capital of Christendom. Founded 
in the autumn of 1858, it has given to South America a 
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large number of distinguished prelates, and of professors for 
the diocesan seminaries. It has been for more than half-a- 
century, as it were, the fountain-head of ecclesiastical learning 
for the South American Church. In 1899, under Leo XIII., 
it was the meeting-place of the first General Council of the 
Bishops of South America. The troubles of the Church in 
Europe indirectly helped the new movement beyond the Atlan- 
tic, for the deficiency of the clergy was supplied to some 
extent by many members of the Religious Orders expelled 
from Germany, France and Portugal placing their services 
at the disposal of the South American episcopate. 

In a brief survey like this it is only possible to touch 
upon some salient points. The sixty years have brought a 
revival and deepening of Catholic life among the people, 
and witnessed the reorganization of the missions to the Indian 
tribes. Seminaries, colleges and schools have been multi- 
plied. In connexion with Catholic education the work of the 
Salesian Fathers deserves special mention. Their technical 
schools and model farms are centres both of religious and of 
industrial training. The Salesians are also engaged in mis- 
sionary work at many points in the Indian districts. In the 
more settled regions the work that is being done has given 
great results because the mass of the people, however careless 
some of them may have been in practice, had never lost the 
faith. And it would be easy to accumulate proofs of the 
earnestness with which these South American Catholics give 
themselves to the practice of their religion under the guidance 
of zealous prelates and pastors. There are the active charit- 
able brotherhoods of laymen in every great city and in many 
of the smaller towns. In many places the retreat movement 
has assumed proportions exceeding anything in old Europe. 
In England we are pleased to see a few hundred men making 
each year a retreat of two or three days. In South America 
in several of the Republics, thousands of men of every class 
make retreats of eight days, under more rigorous conditions 
than are asked for in our English retreat houses. And each 
year the number increases. This fact alone affords striking 
evidence of the solid growth of Catholic life in South 
America.! 

There is striking evidence of the hold that the Catholic 


1 For further details of the wonderful development of the retreat movement 
in South America, see Father Charles Plater's Retreats for the People, pp. 153 
et seq. (London, 1912.) 
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tradition has upon the peoples of South America in the fact 
that, despite the political changes of a century, every Re- 
public, except Brazil, proclaims in its constitution that the 
Catholic Faith is the religion of the nation. In Brazil, after 
the fall of Dom Pedro’s Empire, complete separation of 
Church and State was made a principle of the new Republi- 
can constitution, but for all that there is a Papal Nuncio ac- 
credited to the Government, and the President, who enters 
upon office this year, has just given most satisfactory assur- 
ances to the Catholic leaders. 


The official position of the Church in the ten Republics 
may be thus summed up: 


ARGENTINA.—The Constitution declares that the Catholic re- 
ligion is that of the nation. The State must protect it though 
it does not hold the position of a State-endowed Church. The 
President and Vice-President must be Catholics by profession. 
(Nevertheless only secular education is given in the State 
schools.) 

BOLiviA.—The Catholic religion is declared to be that of 
the nation, but other forms of worship are tolerated. A small 
grant of a few hundred pounds a year is made towards the sup- 
port of the seminaries and the Indian missions. 

BRAZIL.—Separation of Church and State decreed on the 
proclamation of the Republic in 1889. But “ the Government 
left to the Church all religious buildings, and their properties 
and income. The Catholic Church is perfectly free; religious 
Orders are allowed and are prosperous. All but about 100,000 
of the population are Catholics.’’ 

CHILI.—* The Catholic religion is maintained by the State, 
but according to the Constitution all religions are respected and 


protected.” 
COLOMBIA.—* The religion of the nation is Roman Catho- 
licism . . . other forms of religion being permitted, so Jong as 


their exercise is ‘ not contrary to Christian morals nor to the law.’ 

. Nearly all the secondary schools maintained or assisted 
by the nation are entrusted to religious corporations-of the Catho- 
lic Church.” 

Ecuapor.—* The Church of the Republic, according to the 
Constitution, is the Roman Catholic. . . . Its income, in sub- 
stitution for tithes, is annually provided for in the estimates. 
In 1904 a law was passed and promulgated placing the Church 

1 Statesman's Year Book, sorg. The other passages in this summary, marked 
with inverted commas, are also quotations from the Year Book. Its infor- 
mation has a semi-official character, as it is produced with the co-operation of 
the Governments of the various countries referred to. 
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and its property under the control of the State, and forbidding 
the foundation of new orders, or the entrance of foreign religious » 
communities into the country. All members of the episcopate are 
required to be Ecuadorian citizens. Civil marriages are obli- 
gatory in accordance with regulations prescribed by the law of 
December, 1902.” 

PARAGUAY.—* The Roman Catholic religion is the established 
religion of the State, but the free exercise of other religions is 
permitted. . . . The law of civil marriage was introduced in 
1898.” 

PERU.—The Catholic Church is that of the nation. ‘“ By the 
terms of the Constitution there exists absolute political but not 
religious freedom, the 4th article of the Constitution prohibiting 
the public exercise of any religion but the Roman Catholic,which 
is declared the religion of the State. But practically there is 
a certain amount of tolerance, there being Anglican churches and 
missionary schools in Callao, Lima, Arequipa and Cuzco. On 
October 3rd, 1913, however, both chambers agreed so to amend 
Article 4 of the Constitution as to grant full religious liberty. 
Before the amendment can become law it must be passed by 
another Congress. The churches and convents are the property 
of the State. The State pays about £16,000 annually for the 
purposes of public worship.” 

UruGuay.— The Roman Catholic is the State religion, but 
there is complete toleration.” 

VENEZUELA.—“ The Roman Catholic is the State religion, 
but there is complete toleration of all others.” 


In Venezuela—as in Ecuador—the Government has at- 
tempted to assert a right of vexatious interference in eccle- 
siastical matters. But as a rule a South American Republic, 
while recognizing Catholicity as the religion of the people, 
does not give the Church the position of an Establishment, and 
thus its independence of state control is secured. In some 
cases a small contribution is made from the budget to the 
support of the seminaries and of the Indian missions. The 
sum is nowhere a large one. The Church in South America 
is supported directly by the people. Only in Chili is any large 
part of the expense of maintaining the churches and clergy 
paid by the State. In Colombia the relations of Church and 
State are defined in an ideal way. The 38th article of the 
constitution declares that: 


The Catholic Apostolic Roman Religion is that of the Nation ; 
the public authorities will respect and cause it to be respected 
as an essential element of social order; it being understood that 
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the Catholic Church is not and shall not be official, and shall 
preserve its independence. 


Only a few months ago the Legislative Congress of 
Colombia decreed that the Eucharistic Congress held in the 
capital, Bogota, should be a national celebration, and that it 
should be commemorated by a monument with an inscription 
setting forth that the nation thanked God for its peace and 
prosperity, and through its elected representatives “ rendered 
homage, adoration and grateful thanksgiving to our Re- 
deemer, Jesus Christ, in the august mystery of the Eucharist.’"! 
The resolution was unanimously voted by the legislature. 
Proposed by the Prime Minister, it was seconded by Sefior 
Mejia, who had in past years been the leader of the Masonic 
anti-Catholic party. After alluding to this, he said: — 


But I have learned that God is the very base of the social 
edifice, and I proclaim to-day, before this assembly of the most 
distinguished men of my country, that Christ lives, Christ reigns, 
Christ triumphs. As I once resolutely championed the cause of 
atheism, so will I henceforth acknowledge the faith of Christ, 
and with all the power of my being do I now and forever pro- 
fess it. 


An incident like this is a concrete proof of the progress 
of the great revival that is making the Southern Continent 
Catholic, not in profession only, but in solid reality. 

We have seen how Peru has just reintroduced religious in- 
struction into all the national schools. In the neighbouring 
Republic of Chili the Church is in a most flourishing condition 
and exercises an ever-growing influence.? Its clergy has 
long borne a high reputation for learning, zeal and discipline. 


1 Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament—manifesting itself in many ways—is 
characteristic of the Catholics of South America. We havea striking monu- 
ment of this devotion in London, The chapel of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Westminster Cathedral is a gift to the Catholics of England from their brethren 
of these Spanish-speaking lands. Spain itself gave something, but the cost of 
the work was chiefly provided by the generosity and devotion of the Catholics 
of South America. On the list of founders of the chapel appear the names of 
the Presidents of six South American Republics. 

2 A most interesting and encouraging account of the situation, progress, and 
goed work of the Catholic Church in Chili will be found in Le Chili apres Cent 
Ans d'Indépendance, par Jorge Fernandez Pradel (Paris, 1912). Its preface is a 
letter to the author written by Don Rafael Erraruriz Urmaneta, Chilian Envoy 
to the Holy See, and formerly President of the Council of Ministers. The 
book deals very fully with the past history, present position, industries, 
resources, and statistics of Chili. Several chapters are devoted to the position 
and action of the Church in the Republic. 
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When I met the Vicar-General of Santiago a few weeks ago 
in London, he told me that the course of studies had now 
been extended, so that in the seminaries three years are given 
to philosophy and five to theology. Sucha programme shows 
that there is no lack of vocations, otherwise so long a time 
could not be given to the formation of the clergy, in a country 
where there is an ever increasing need of workers in the 
parishes as more and more of the people come under the 
direct influence of the Church. There are still certain diffi- 
culties in Chili arising from the Liberal legislation of past 
years, and the fact that in the Republic the Government has 
considerable powers of interference in Church questions. But 
the zeal of priests and people on the one hand and the friendly 
attitude of successive Presidents on the other make the 
position a very favourable one. 

Chili possesses not only a numerous and highly educated 
secular clergy, but many houses of the Religious Orders, some 
of them founded to receive the expelled victims of anti- 
Catholic legislation in old Europe, and besides, there is the 
solid gain of having an ever-increasing number of the laity 
taking an active part in Catholic work. Chili is like Catholic 
Belgium and the Catholic provinces of Germany, in the fruit- 
ful co-operation of clergy and laity. The churches are 
crowded at Mass after Mass every Sunday by congregations 
in which the men often outnumber the women. The retreat 
movement has assumed remarkable proportions. As long ago 
as 1884 it was reported, at the first Catholic Congress of 
Chili, held at Santiago, that in one house, in ten years, 40,280 
men had made retreats of eight days. Later statistics are 
even more striking. In the ten years, ending in 1910, 
300,000 men made these retreats. In the archdiocese of 
Santiago alone there are more than thirty retreat houses. At 
Santiago in 1910, the number of men who made retreats was 
11,200. At Talca the number was over 8,000. 

In every town and city there are numerous confraternities 
of men and women devoted to active charitable work. Be- 
sides the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, there are older 
organizations for the same object, often with records going 
back to colonial days. A recent development has been the 
formation of several associations for improving the dwellings 
of the workers. These pay a small rate of interest on their 
capital, but their object is not money-making, but practical 
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philanthropic work done with a Catholic ideal. In Santiago 
they have substituted blocks of modern up-to-date dwellings 
for the old houses, in which hundreds of workers and their 
families lived in a miserable condition. The progress of 
the workers is further promoted by numerous associations of 
the workmen themselves, which combine the advantages of 
a religious confraternity, an insurance society anda club. In 
connection with these there are several night-schools and 
workshops for general and technical education. The hos- 
pitals are mostly served by nuns. The hospices for the aged 
take the place of our English workhouses. Catholic temper- 
ance societies have been founded, pledging their members 
to abstinence from spirits of all kinds. Finally, the missions 
to the Indian tribes are being yearly extended with the help 
of societies founded for this special purpose. 

In Argentina the difficulties are greater. Lay education 
is the system of the public schools, and the rapid opening 
up of vast tracts of new country, the enormous immigration 
and the rapid extension of the capital have made it difficult 
to provide a sufficiency of priests for huge parishes and for 
new centres of population. But even here there is progress. 
Nominally Catholic, the Government is largely controlled by 
the doctrinaire Liberal party. But the Liberalism that is 
dominant in Argentine politics is not of the persecuting type. 
Thus, for instance, though the national schools are organized 
on the secular system, there is complete freedom for Catholic 
schools, and the Government pays a subvention to the Sale- 
sian technical schools and model farms. Only a few years 
ago, when the Masonic lodges petitioned to be granted the 
right of constituting themselves into a legally-recognized cor- 
poration, with the power of holding property, the petition was 
rejected, the decree notifying the rejection stating, amongst 
other reasons, that Freemasonry was hostile to the Catholic 
Church, which the Republic, by its Constitution, was bound to 
defend, and that it had for one of its objects the suppression 
of the Catholic schools, an object opposed to the Argentine 
Constitution, which guarantees the freedom of teaching.! 

An incident like this is enough to show how widely the 
Liberalism of Argentina differs from that of France or Por- 
tugal. The real weakness of the Church in the Republic 
arises from the indifference of so many of the men, nominal 
Catholics, who are only seen in a church on some great occa- 
sion. There is, however, a large and increasing body of men 

1 See THE Month, Oct. 1912, p. 425. 
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who are really zealous Catholics, but there are far too many 
of the “slackers.’’ The situation is, in fact, very much what 
it was in France before the present revival began. But in 
Argentina the solid Catholic zeal of the women does some- 
thing to make up for the slackness of so many of the men. 
One finds testimonies to their worth in the most unexpected 
places. Thus, for instance, Mr. John Foster Fraser, in his 
recently-published work, 7he Amazing Argentine, after des- 
cribing Buenos Ayres as “the most immoral city in the 
world,” tells us, only five pages further on, that the Argen- 
tine women are “above reproach,” and that, thanks to their 
active influence in the theatres of Beunos Ayres, “ plays with 
the faintest hint of suggestiveness about them are barred."’! 
And among the men the revival of religion has begun. 
In the two Salesian churches of Beunos Ayres last Easter 
there were over 4,000 Communions of men. The Men's Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament is steadily increasing its 
numbers. There are several active associations of charity 
and the union of Catholic working-men is gaining large num- 
bers of recruits each year. A number of Catholic politicians 
have placed themselves in the front rank of the social re- 
form movement. To the Catholic deputies in the National 
Congress the Republic owes the initiation of several measures 
for improving the position of the workers. Thus to this 
group Argentina owes the enactment of the law for securing 
the Sunday rest, and for regulating the work of women and 
children in the factories. It was a Catholic deputy, Dr. 
Cantilo, who carried through the law for the organization of 
a Ministry of Labour; another Catholic, Dr. Bas, was the 
author of the legislation establishing free employment agen- 
cies; and yet a third, Dr. Cafferata,? introduced and carried 


1 As to the alleged immorality of Buenos Ayres, there was much wild talk 


- during the recent anti-White Slave Trade agitation. A city of over a million 


inhabitants, into which emigrants are pouring from all parts of Europe, and 
which is one of the great ports of the world with a drifting quayside population 
of thousands, is certain to have its evil aspects. But it may safely be said 
that the evil exists almost entirely among this drifting population, largely 
foreign in its elements, and belongs to the cosmopolitan side of Buenos Ayres, 
not to its native Spanish-American society. If this were generally corrupt, all 
the influence of the Catholic women could not secure a high standard for the 
stage of the great city; and Mr. Fraser is not the only traveller who testifies to 
this remarkable fact about che theatres of Buenos Ayres. Finally, it may be 
said without any exaggeration that neither London or Paris, neither New York 
or Chicago, has any right to throw the first stone at Buenos Ayres. 

2 In South America a large number of those who devote themselves to active 
political work have the degree of Doctor of Law from some University. 
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through the laws for the regulation of the drink traffic and for 
the improvement of workmen’s dwellings. The teaching of 
Leo XIII. and Pius X. has fallen on fertile soil in Argentina, 
and the Church is publicly associated in the popular mind 
with this series of reforms. 

In some of the Republics there is a civil marriage law, 
but this affects the Catholics only as it does in England, the 
law requiring the witnessing and registration of the marriage 
before the civil official as supplementary to the religious cere- 
mony. Divorce is allowed by law in several of the Republics, 
but in every such case the Catholic tradition has secured that 
this divorce is only a legal separation. While both parties 
are alive the remarriage of either of them is a breach of the 
law and the contract is of no effect. 

I think that although I have only been able to glance at a 
wide subject I have said enough to show that in the ten Re- 
publics Catholicity is a living power, with a hold on the people 
that is ever becoming more and more widely effective. Among 
the millions of South America, as in every other land, there 
are good, bad and indifferent. But those who know the 
country best are the first to admit that the one power that 
can make whatever is good better and rouse indifference into 
zeal, and banish evil is the Catholic Church. South America 
needs no other helper and asks for no other. The only 
dangerous opponents of the Church’s beneficent action are 
the groups of doctrinaire Liberals. The emissaries of such 
organizations as the E.U.S.A. are not a danger, they are 
only a nuisance. They may collect here and there congre- 
gations composed of a handful of Protestant immigrants, re- 
inforced by a few native South Americans, who have long 
abandoned the practice of their ancestral creed, but no ex- 
penditure of effort or money will ever win any considerable 
number of these Latin-Americans to the sects, and turn them 
into Protestants of the London, the Edinburgh or the Chicago 
type. Meanwhile every South American who has a patriotic 
respect for the honour of his country—even apart from any 
devotion to the Catholic religion—feels himself outraged and 
insulted! by the stream of calumny poured forth in Europe 

1 It would be easy to quote abundant evidence of the indignation aroused 
in South America by the Protestant mission campaign of calumny. Thus ina 
recent issue the editor of the Southern Cross, the great English paper issued at 
Buenos Ayres, writes; ‘‘ These men are given a free hand here to preach in 


their churches and in the open streets. They are never molested by word or 
deed, although the offences against good taste of which they are guilty would 
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and America in order to obtain a few thousand pounds from 
credulous subscribers to funds for the evangelization of a 
“Godless, Christless Continent.” In South America itself 
this base kind of literature is scattered broadcast by “ evan- 
gelists ” who carry the Bible in one hand and a bundle of 
printed insults and libels in the other. It was not a Catholic, 
but the editor of an anti-clerical journal in South America, 
who reminded these people that a man need not be a Christian, 
he need only possess common honesty, to realize that it is a 
wicked and dishonourable action to bear false witness against 
one’s neighbour. 

I could say more, but I have said enough to show what 
is the character of this campaign of calumny, and how widely 
its malicious fictions differ from the plain facts of the case. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 


bring a blush of shame to the cheek of a Paris Apache. We have seen them 
distributing tracts and villifying the religion of the country at the church doors 
and at the gates of the cemeteries on the Day of the Dead. . . . The truth of 
the case is that these canting hypocrites are a complete failure. The results of 
their proselytizing work in Latin America are practically nil, and the old 
women who finance the colporteurs are being deceived. Besides, these people 
are producing a very bad impression of the Protestant Church in Latin 
America. We do not object to these men asking money from their co- 
religionists, but we do object to the lies about Latin America which they 
disseminate over the world. And in the long run they do nothing except waste 
time and money and bring discredit on their own countries.” 














On Incense Ingredients. 
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AT the old Port of Bereniké on the Red Sea the incense 
ships from the plains of Dhofur, from the ancient Shirite 
Empire of the Tubbas,' unloaded their incense gums and 
resins from immemorial times. It was along this coast of 
Dhofur that the Shirite ambergris? was found whose nature 
was confused with the resinous North Sea amber, and its 
presence on the Arabian coast added to the romantic repu- 
tation of the country. A singular reputation of wealth and 
luxury for a country in the main, bare, desert, and unprofit- 
able. 

Southern Arabia’ is the land of the luban or olibanum; 
the home of the half fabulous Queen Balkis; where still lie 
old (so called) ‘“‘Sabean”’ temples‘ with their archaic orna- 
mentations, ruined and unheeded in the sun; ruins perhaps 
of the same nature as the old buildings of Socotra® and the 
ancient walls of the gold mines in Mashonaland. The fort- 
resses of the later Mahomedan conquerors are ruined too; 
the old fortifications which replaced the earlier destroyed 
cities, and like the City of Zufar,* which has moats leading 
to the sea, supplied the ships with better anchorage. It is 
a strange land now with huge buildings, many windowed, 
looking like sections of a street in Bayswater. Traces of 
old civilization lie underneath the retrograde Arab life like 
bones in the structure of a body, but when the men of the 
old kingdoms died out under the ravages of the later 
Mahomedan wars, the trade died out too. Very little care 
is now taken of the frankincense trees ;* the wild tribes from 
the Gara Mountains collect the gum and bring it down to the 

1 History of Yamen. Omarah. 1199. Trans. H.C. Kay, M.R.A.S. 1892. 
2 The scented biliary secretion of the sperm whale, worth /5 an ounce. 

% History of Yamen, Omarah. 

4 Southern Arabia. Theodore Bent, F.R.G.S., F.S.A. 1900. 

5 The Eldovado of the Ancients. Carl Peters. 1902. 


® History of Yamen. Omarah. 
7 Southern Arabia. Theodore Bent. 
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Somalis at the coast cities. These trade with it in Bombay 
or carry it to the Berber market to be sent on from there. It 
was round this coast that the Alexandrian traveller Basiles, 
who is thought to have written the Periplus, sailed to the 
land of Ophir to obtain almug wood.! 

How far these old traders went we do not know, and we 
do not know the exact nature of their wares. Even to the 
present day drugs are brought from Persia, and strange seeds 
from Abyssinia and beyond, and from the East gums and 
resins which are used and recognised but whose origin is still 
obscure. The Arabs themselves, as one may imagine, care 
little for verification. Parcels of stuffs, packed in the bundles 
of the caravans, still, as they have done from immemorial 
times, come from one side of Africa to another, and no one 
can tell where they grew, or what is their local name, or 
exactly from what plant they are derived. The mystery is 
partly apathy, partly trade instinct now as in the past, but the 
old Sabean merchants who are said to have drawn a circle of 
secrecy round their wares, to have invented the Phoenix as 
the guardian of the frankincense tree, and to have said that 
their resins and gums gave off dangerous vapours,? were per- 
haps more truthful than men knew. More than often they 
must have known little themselves of the wares with which 
they traded, and amongst these may easily have been gums of 
the sumac trees, which are widely known to have poisonous 
properties. Journeying so far as they did, it is not impossible 
that some of the Chinese or Formosan Rhus or sumac gums, 
the so-called lacquers, which have the power of producing 
swellings and boils, may have come into their experience. 
The upas tree itself was not more evil than the American 
poison ivy, a Rhus and of the same species, which, if it 
climbs round the windows of a room, can produce delirium 
and coma in the dwellers within. 

Dr. Karl Peters, in his Zldorado o} the Ancients, takes 
his readers south from the Pungwe to the Sabi river, and 
points out the suggestiveness of the names. He holds with 
Dr. Glaser that the Sabean Empire had its centre of gravity 
in Yemen but that the rule of the Sabeans extended over 


1 Rawlinson. History of Phenicia. 1899. 

2 Southern Avabia. Theodore Bent. 

8 Mémoirs sur le Vernis de la Chine. Par le P. d'Incarville, Jésuite; given in 
L’art du Peintre. Watin. 1773. The Industries of Japan. J.J. Rein. 18&9 

* Materia Medica, Lauder Brunton. 1903. 
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the whole of the South African coast. The 


Punt, Pwnt or Pé-net of the Egyptian inscriptions was not the 
name of a single state but the ethnographical term embracing 
the whole Punic world on the Indian Ocean from the Persian 
Gulf past Bab-el-Mendeb, and as far as the region beyond 
Abyssinia westwards and the coast of East Africa beyond Cape 
Coriuntes. 


In the Ethiopian language, he points out, Sada is still the 
name for a man, 

From the far-off days when King Assa of the Vth Dynasty 
went from Egypt ! to the Land of Punt, bringing back with 
him a pygmy dwarf; from King Sankaras’ expedition sailing 
from a harbour in the red sea called Saba (about 2788 B.C.) ; 
from Queen Hatshepsus’ great quest (about 1540 B.C.) when 
she brought back baboons and ostrich eggs and ivory, to the 
last great incense expedition to Punt in the days of Ptolomes 
XIII. (80-52 B.C.),an unending trade had gone on, and tri- 
bute had been demanded of incense and incense trees, together 
with ivory, gold and slaves, by Egypt from the Divine land 
of Punt. 

But though the expeditions of Egypt in quest of incense 
stamp her as loving it most of all, the people of Babylon and 
Assyria used incense as well. The Babylonians had an in- 
cense tribute from Arabia; frankincense it would have been, 
and myrrh, and perhaps storax, and aloes wood, the costly 
scented eagle wood (aguilaria) from Singapore, and the less 
understood incense resins from the Zanzibari coast. The 
Semitic people had gum acacia and used it in amulets, for to 
them the acacia was a woman, a divine tree.2 Babylonian 
incense included oil of balsam, and oil of cedar. A hundred 
talents weight of incense was burnt on the greater altar of 
Bel Marduk alone at his yearly festival.* 

Sweet smelling incense had its practical side. Mr. Bent 
tells us how the smell of the bilge water in the ship in which 
they sailed round the coast of Southern Arabia was made 
endurable by burning huge braziers of Olibanum.‘ The 
myrrh, aloes and cassia of the ivory palaces of kings were 
the simple luxuries of a Semitic people whose austere 

1 See Brit. Encyc. ‘‘A History of Egypt.” M. Flinders Petrie. 1896. 
‘Temple of Deirel Bahari.’’ E. Naville. Egypt Ex. Fund. 
2 Religion of the Semites. Robertson Smith. 1894. 


8 History of Incense. Aitchley. 
4 Southern Arabia. Theodore Bent, 
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art seems to belie their alleged sensuousness. Some of these 
aromatic plants would have been brought from far, others 
could be grown near by. Storax or styrax, which is a ben- 
zoin? like resin from the stem of a plant (the Styrax Offici- 
nale) is now grown in Greece, Italy and the South of France, 
as well as in Syria and Asia Minor. Ladanum would have 
come from Cyprus and Crete and was more than likely 
amongst the tribute which the five Kings of Cyprus paid to 
the Assyrian Sargon.® 

In the time of Herodotus the Styrax travelled by way 
of the Pheenician traders, if we may believe anything of his 
gloriously wild statements. “‘ Arabia,” says he, “is the last 
of inhabited lands to the South,” a statement which may dimly 
show that the Arabian land of frankincense was known not 
to be Arabia proper. 


It is the only land which produces frankincense, myrrh, cas- 
sia, cinnamon, and ladanum. The frankincense they produce by 
means of the gum styrax which the Greeks obtain from the 
Phoenicians, this they burn and thereby obtain the spice. For 
the trees which bear the frankincense are guarded by winged 
serpents, small in size, and of varied colours, whereof vast num- 
bers hang about every tree. They are of the same kind as the 
serpents which invade Egypt and there is nothing but the smoke 
of the styrax which will drive them from the tree. 


Were the “ serpents” after all only a form of mosquito? It 
is almost disquieting to find that his account of Ladanum, 
which sounds at first as odd as the rest, is substantially true. 


Ledanum [says Herodotus], which the Arabs call Ladanum, 
is procured in a yet stranger fashion. Found in a most in- 
odorous place it is the sweetest scented of all substances. It 
is gathered from the beards of he-goats where it is found stick- 
ing like gum having come from the bushes whereon they browse. 
It is used in many sorts of unguents and is what the Arabs use 
chiefly as incense.* 


The story by a modern scientific man is quite as romantic. 
Ladanum! is, says Mr. Holmes of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
the 


1 A. Spons. Encyc. of the Industrial Arts. Ed. E. W. Lock. 

2 Benzoin, also an incense ingredient, is usually said to come from Persia. 

8 Assyria. Zenaide A. Ragozin. Story of the Nations’ Series. 

4 Herodotus, chap. 112. Trans. Rawlinson. 

5 « Ladnum, or Labdanum.” E. M. Holmes, F.L.S. Article in the Perfumery 
and Essential Oil Record. 1g9tt. 
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soft resinous matter exuded from the glandular hairs of a species 
of Rock Rose. It collects on the beards of the goats, and the 
bells and fleeces of the sheep that browse upon the foliage. In 
Cyprus the Shepherds collect it by scraping the fleeces with 
a wooden comb, or with a double layer of stout strings . . . 
which is used to draw gently over the foliage of the shrubs. 

. In Crete a sintilar instrument called a Ladanisterion 
having slender leather thongs instead of strings has been em- 
ployed, certainly from the time of Dioscorides (A.D. 77) and 
probably from time immemorial. 


One gets it now—the purest in a sticky brown lump—and 
it has a faint aromatic haunting scent, which seems full of 
sunshine and blue sky and hot scarped rocks, and there is a 
distinct satisfaction in realizing that your bearded Assyrian 
of the bas-reliefs probably had it too, and burnt it on his altar 
of incense, after his lion hunt perhaps or the terrible punish- 
ing of his victims of war. 

Incense as a Jewish ritual! practice is thought to date 
from the comparatively late time of Jeremiah. But noble 
Jews would incense their beds and houses, and passed round 
Mugmar or incense after meals on a brazier. We know the 
exact mixture of the Jewish ritual incense. Mati? or Stacte, 
the first ingredient, is thought to be storax. Precisely what 
was meant by stacte is now not known, for though the word 
is still used in the East for a fine resin, old writers speak 
of it as a kind of liquid myrrh, and descriptions of the soft 
resins of some olibanum trees more nearly approach it. 
Another theory of liquid storax is that it was compounded 
of solid storax, resin, wine and oil beaten up together.? 
Another that it was obtained from the island of Cobros in 
the Red Sea and was the resin boiled out of a bark and again 
liquefied in boiling water, after which both the bark and the 
liquefaction were sent to Mocca. There was also Styrax ca/a- 
mita, so called, because it was brought from Pamphilia en- 
closed in reeds. The modern storax is sold in masses of 
small purple grains and has a pleasant perfume. 

Shahalet or Onycha, the second incense ingredient, was 
thought to be the fragrant operculum of a shell found in 
the Red Sea, and still used by the Arabs. But there is 
another stuff known amongst incense mixers from time im- 
memorial which it may really denote. This is a fragrant 


1 Jewish Encyclopedia. §S. U. 
2 The. New Dispensatory. W. Lewis, M.B., F.R.S. London: 1781. 
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Benzoin, or Benjamin as our old writers call it.1 The tears of 
the Benzoin have a shiny bright brown coat and break witha 
peculiar opacity disclosing a white finger-nail-like interior 
which is extraordinarily aromatic. Since shellfish were from 
the time of Moses looked on by the Israelites as unclean, there 
is a great probability in this latter suggestion. elbanan 
or Galbanum, the third ingredient, is the name given to the 
resinous juice of the ferula herb. It is of three kinds. The 
yellowish opaque grains were probably the holy anointing oil 
of Scripture. The others have a turpentiny quality. The 
ordinary galbanum of commerce seems to contain all three 
substances, and has a very clinging, not a quite pleasant 
scent. 

The last ingredient is true frankincense or Olibanum.? 
It is a small stiff shrub of the Boswellia order, grown in 
mountainous places. 

Olibanum trees are incised in their bark, and the resin 
exudes and is collected from the beginning of May until the 
first rains of September. The young trees yield the finest 
resin, the older ones, a clear transparent fluid, like copal. 
Gardafui resin is said to come rarely to Europe. It is traded 
by the Somali to Yemen and Jeddah ports. A considerable 
quantity of olibanum, however, is shipped to Europe, and 
you may buy frankincense by the pound at a wholesale 
chemist. 

To the Jewish ritual’ incense were later added other 
scented things: myrrh, cassia, the flower of nard, cinnamon, 
kostus, and a substance (probably ambergris) called Amber 
from the Jordan. The myrrh of Genesis is not really myrrh 
but Ladanum from the Cistus Zadaniferous or the Cistus 
Creticus. With frankincense, myrrh is one of the oldest 
known of resins. The fragrant myrrh Bissabol of Bombay, 
the Habaghadi of the Somalis, is probably the myrrh of 
Solomon’s Song. It is still used in Chinese joss-sticks. But 
though myrrh and bdellium have been known from imme- 
morial times in Eastern trade our exact knowledge of their 
botanical source is very imperfect. Specimens of the plant 
brought to Europe are uncertain. There is Somali myrrh 
from near Cape Gardafui, Fadhli myrrh from the east of 


1 E. M. Holmes, F.L.S. 

2 Brit. Eneye. See also Allen's Commercial Analysis, 1911, and Spon’s 
Encyclopedia of the Industrial Arts. Ed. E. W. Lock. 

8 Fewish Encyc. 

4 Myrrh and Bdellium.” E.M. Holmes, F.L.S. Pharmaceutical Fournal 


Reprint. 18098. 
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Aden, Yemen myrrh from Southern Arabia, and five distinct 
bdellium myrrhs. 2deliium grows much further from the 
coast than the true myrrh. Pictures of the tree show it not 
unlike an English hawthorn with short stiff leaves and long 
thorns. There are many different varieties; indeed some 
sixty species of bdellium. The genus is called Commiphora 
or Balsamodendron, Another oleo resin from a myrrh-like 
tree is the Balsam of Mecca, which is thought to be the Balm 
of Gilead of Scripture. It is from the Balsamodendron 
Opobalsam, and is liquid. True myrrh is very bitter as its 
Hebrew name implies, and is serviceable only in medicine. 
Bdellium seems to have been used as a size for walls from the 
eatliest times, either mixed with lime or brushed over lime- 
washed walls, the gum being beaten into an emulsion with 
water. 

The other incense ingredients may be briefly taken in 
turn. Cassia wood is the bark of a tree called Canellijora 
/ndica,' a kind of cinnamon. Out of the wood is also distilled 
an oil which has a strong cinnamon-like scent. Cassia oil 
is now imported from China, and is usually of a bright 
yellow colour, but this is caused by some colouring matter, 
and if pure it would be nearly white. It is a strong solvent 
for many resins. Kostus is given in one ancient glossary as 
a synonym for cassia (“Cassia similis coste."? The same 
list gives cassia also as a pigment, ‘‘ Gutta genus pigmenti 
cassia similiter,” and one finds in the same Glossary “Zmurne 
Calami id est Cassie fistule "). Kostus is now held to be the 
scented root of a Persian plant. Cassia is however a difficult 
plant to track. Another glossary confounds it with aloes 
wood. (Xilia-Cassia. . . . Inde xilocassia id est lignum 
aloes).* Cassia leaves are equivalent to senna in the Materia 
Medica*; and are imported from Alexandria. According 
to Herodotus the manner of collecting cassia is as follows. 
The cassia hunters, as we may call them, 


cover all their body and their face with the hides of oxen and 
other skins, leaving only holes for the eyes, and thus protected 
go in search of the cassia which grows in a lake of no great 
depth. All round the shores and in the lake itself there dwell 
a number of winged animals which screech horribly and are 


1 The New Dispensatory. W. Lewis, M.B., F.R.S. London: 1781. 
2 Reichenau Glossary. Eighth Century. 

’ © Alphita,” circa 1465. 

4 Text-book of Pharmacology. Lauder Brunton, 1903. 
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very valiant. These creatures they must keep from their eyes 
all the while they gather the cassia.’ 


Of cinnamon, Herodotus has yet another marvellous tale. It is, 
he says, collected entirely from the nests of huge birds which, 
when baited with pieces of meat, fly with them to their nests, 
which are fastened to a sheer face of rock, “ which not being 
able to support the weight break off and fall to the ground. 
Hereupon the Arabians return and collect the cinnamon which 
is afterwards carried from Arabia into other countries.”” In 
reality canella, cassia lignea, and cinnamon, are all different 
names for the same thing. The spice was carried in large 
quantities by Chinese ships to Ormuz, and from thence to 
Alexandria and Europe. At one time it was thought that 
the Chinese bought in Ceylon all the cinnamon which they 
traded to the Persians. Authorities now hold that the ancient 
cinnamon was the Chinese cassia lignea, which Chinese 
traders brought to the ports of Western Asia. The cloves 
mentioned by Marco Polo were probably cassia buds. 

In all this list the resin which is perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all has been left out, the copal. Our name for it is 
taken from the Mexican word copalli—incense. It must early 
have found its way into the caravan trade of the East as a 
rare gum.? It has been sold as fine incense in the Market of 
Jerusalem. It would doubtless have been amongst the heaped 
incense from the “ glorious land of Punt” of the Egyptian 
quest. Copal trees are still growing and produce the 
raw copal which is mostly sent to China. But the finest is 
found in fossil lumps beneath the ground all along the Zanzi- 
bari shores and the East African coast and islands, from Ras 
Gomani S, lat. 30° to Ras Dalgado 10° 41 and for thirty 
miles inland.* It is the remains of great forests long since 
rotted to decay. And if you burn it, it still gives off the 
faint sweet smell of its ancient aromatic life. Left out too 
is any mention of the gifts laid before the Child of Bethle- 
hem; yet perhaps underlying the fascination of the subject 
is the memory that these simple things have been thought 
worthy to come into the radiance of that Immortal Story. 


A. F. TROTTER. 


1 Herodotus, Book III,, Chap. 107. Trans. Rawlinson. 

2 Original Treatises. Merrifield. 1849. 

% See Spon’s Encyc. of the Industrial Arts, ed, E, W. Lock, and Zanzibar, 
Sir R. Burton. 1872. 
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THE Blessed Eucharist is a Sacrifice and also a Sacrament. 
It is in a certain true sense a Sacrament within a Sacrifice. 
As a result the sacramental ritual has been absorbed in the 
sacrificial and the two are hardly thought of apart. There 
have been hundreds, if not thousands of books written about 
the liturgy of the Mass, but outside of encyclopedias and 
similar works of reference, I hardly know of so much as a 
single magazine article devoted to the ritual of Holy Com- 
munion. And yet, especially from the point of view of the 
laity, the forms employed in the administration of Holy Com- 
munion have a considerable interest. It adds something to 
our sense of the solemnity and impressiveness of the rite when 
we learn that the formula now employed in distributing the 
Blessed Sacrament: “ May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
preserve thy soul to everlasting life’’ can in substance be 
traced back in this country to the beginning of the eighth 
century (that is to say over 1,200 years), if not indeed to the 
time of St. Gregory the Great himself.? Again a deeper feel- 
ing than mere curiosity is awakened when discussion arises 
regarding Keble’s well known lines: 
O come to our Communion feast, 
There present in the heart, 
As in the hands, th’ Eternal Priest 
Will His true self impart.® 

When was it that Christians ceased to receive the Blessed 
Eucharist in their hands? Or, to take a still more important 
point, when and under what circumstances did it come about 
that the laity ceased to partake of the chalice, or in other 
words, how did the rule of Communion under one kind come 
to establish itself throughout Western Christendom? 


t This article represents a portion of a paper prepared for and partly read at 
the National Catholic Congress, Cardiff, July 11, 1914. 

2 It occurs in the Vita Antiquissima (Ed. Gasquet, p. 24) written in Eng- 
land, probably at the beginning of the eighth century. The formula, as there 
preserved, runs: Corpus Domini nostri Jhesu Christi conservet animam tuam. 

3 The Christian Year, ‘“‘Gunpowder Treason.” In the first edition Keble 
wrote “ not in the hands.” 
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In the limited time at my disposal this afternoon, I have 
no idea of attempting to answer these questions in any detail. 
Indeed, to provide an adequate answer would be very diffi- 
cult and certainly quite beyond my capacity. But as help- 
ing to illustrate the changes which in this respect, as well 
as in the matter of the frequency of Communion, have come 
over the discipline of the Church, a few points may be men- 
tioned concerning the usage of the first ages, points with re- 
gard to which we can speak with some degree of confidence. 
By far the most valuable testimony we possess is a passage 
in the catechetical lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, which 
were probably delivered in the year 347. I venture to quote 
his words as I find them translated in the well-known work 
on the Holy Eucharist by his Lordship the Bishop of New- 
port. In the time of St. Cyril, as the passage shows, the 
faithful had the Host put into their hands. 


When you approach [he says] in order to communicate, the 
hands must not be held out extended with fingers spread, but sup- 
porting with the left the right hand which is to hold so great a 
King, receive the Body of Christ in the hollow thereof, answer- 
ing Amen. Then after sanctifying your eyes with the sight of 
that holy and venerable Body, partake of it by feeding thereon. 
Beware of letting any part of it fall to the ground; to lose even a 
crumb should be to you like the loss of a limb; if one gave you 
gold how solicitous would you be to keep it safe. What pre- 


* cautions, therefore, should you take to lose no portion of that 


which is infinitely more precious than gold or the diamond. 


There is a considerable amount of evidence available to 
show that this receiving the Eucharist into the hand was not 
confined to Jerusalem or to the East. Tertullian has allu- 
sions which make it clear that the same was the case in Africa,! 
and the Pectorius inscription of Autun with its “ holding the 
Fish in thy hands” may be taken as a sufficient proof that 
a similar practice was followed in Gaul. In St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria we find an explicit statement that the people stood 
while they communicated.? 

As for the reception of the Precious Blood St. Cyril again 
speaks fully and clearly: 


After having thus [he says] communicated of the Body of 
Jesus Christ, approach the Chalice of His Blood, stretch not out 


* See Migne, P.L. i. 669 and 1296; ii. 669. 
* Remains, Ed. Feltoe, p. 58. 
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your hands but bow down and pay homage saying Amen. Then 
sanctify yourselves by touching the Blood of Jesus Christ which 
you are receiving, and whilst your lips are yet moist, wipe them 
with your hand and lift it to your eyes, your forehead and your 
other senses, that it may consecrate them. Finally, waiting for 
the concluding prayer of the Priest, give thanks to God for hav- 
ing made you worthy to participate in mysteries so lofty and so 
great.! 


There can, I think, be no doubt that this curious practice 
of brushing the eyes, forehead, &c., with the moistened hand 
was prompted by some vague instinct which suggested that 
the traces of the sacred species would prove efficacious in 
curing or warding off disease. St. Gregory Nazianzen tells 
a remarkable story of his sister Gorgonia who, though appar- 
ently she was at that time only a catechumen, nevertheless 
during a mortal illness crept from her room and clung to the 
altar at which the Holy Sacrifice was wont to be offered, 
anointing herself with her tears and with such traces of our 
Lord’s Body and Blood as her hand might gather up, imply- 
ing that crumbs of the host or drops from the chalice might 
have been left upon the altar cloth. Her faith, though seem- 
ingly so presumptuous and not to be commended as an exam- 
ple for imitation, was rewarded, St. Gregory tells us, by a 
complete cure.? The incident makes us think of the multi- 
plication of miracles which seems to have resulted from the 
introduction of the Eucharistic procession at Lourdes. But 
it was not only in the East that the Blessed Sacrament was 
looked upon as a source of bodily health. St. Caesarius of 
Arles, preaching in Gaul more than a century and a half later 
than St. Cyril’s time, informs his hearers that in case of ill- 
ness the sick man ought to receive the Body and Blood of 
Christ and to anoint his body therewith” (Quoties aligua in- 
firmitas supervenerit, corpus et sanguinem Christi ille qui 
aegrotat accipiat et inde corpusculum suum ungat, Migne, 
P.L. xxxix., 2238). I mention these things because | be- 
lieve that it is to these rather extravagant developments 
that we must look for the cause of the Church's later 
change of discipline. Such practices might be tolerated or 
even recommended by holy men in the ardour of their faith, 
but holy men are not always alive to the abuses which may 
be generated in a age of superstition and laxity amongst those 


* Catech. Myst. v. §8§ 21 and 22 (Migne, P.G. xxxiii. 1125). 
2 See Journal of Theological Studies, vol. xi., pp. 275 seq. 
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who do not share their reverence for holy things.! Already in 
the sermons of St. Caesarius we find some indication of re- 
strictions to ensure proper respect for the sacred species. One 
hardly dares mention in these Suffragist days that the Church 
made any distinction in her treatment of the sexes, but the 
Gaulish bishops seem to have been of the same mind as St. Paul 
in assigning an unquestioned precedence to men. We learn 
from Czsarius that “all men when they are about to come 
up to the altar (for Communion), wash their hands, and all 
women present a white linen cloth upon which they receive 
the Body of Christ” (Migne, ?.Z. xxxix. 2168). One might 
at first be tempted to think that the reason of this distinction 
lay perhaps in a rather overstrained sense of modesty, just as 
in some countries custom prescribes that a priest should not 
shake hands with a lady, but the Council of Auxerre in 578, 
which lays down that a woman should not receive the 
Eucharist in her bare hand but only upon a linen napkin, also 
directs that she should not be allowed to touch the altar-cloth 
(palla dominica) and that she is not to be admitted to Com- 
munion without a Sunday veil (dominicale).? It is curious 
that this sort of light mantilla which 1,300 years ago was 
called dominicale, seems, according to the best authorities, to 
have given us our word domino, familiar to masqueraders. 
Be this as it may, we do not find that any prohibitions such 
as these just recorded were enacted against men. Moreover 
Pope Leo IV. in 847 issued an injunction that “no woman 
should come up to the altar or touch the chalice of the Lord.’’* 
Whether this meant that women were to be debarred alto- 
gether from the reception of the Precious Blood, as some 

* We may, I think, find an example of this degeneration in the practice 
which prevailed at an early period, apparently both in the East and the West, 
of administering the Holy Eucharist to a dying man immediately before the 
spirit quitted the body. (See Card. Rampolla, Sa. Melania Giuniore, pp. 254— 
256, and Leclercq in Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, vol.q 
iii. p. 2445). This seems undoubtedly to have led to the serious abuse of 
placing the Blessed Sacrament in the mouths of those who were already actually 
dead, a custom which not long afterwards was strictly forbidden in various 
conciliar decrees. But so long as life was not extinct no reprobation was. 
apparently expressed for those who designedly administered the Sacrament 
at the very last possible moment. Cf. Morin, Etudes, Textes, &c., 1, 359, n. 5. 

2 Mansi, xiv. 891. 

3 It seems highly questionable how far these injunctions are attributable to 
Pope Leo IV. It was more especially in Celtic countries that they were in- 
sisted on. We find amongst the Constitutions of the famous Theodulf, Bishop. 
of Orleans, who lived forty or fifty years before Leo IV., a decree ut feminac 
ad altare non accedant, Pertz, M.G.H. Leges, i. 107 and 171. To date the 
Celtic penitentials is not easy, but in that attributed to Cummean we find it 


laid down that ‘“‘women must receive Holy Communion under a dark veil.’” 
See further Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, pp. 137—138. 
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have supposed, is by no means clear. The prohibition pro- 
bably refers only to other occasions than those of the recep- 
tion of the Sacrament, and it may also by that time have be- 
come the common practice to use a suction tube or hollow 
reed, as was undoubtedly the case later, in presenting the 
Eucharist to the people. We know from Bede's account of 
the death of Cedmon, about 680, that the dying poet, who 
was not in Orders, had the sacred Host put into his hand and 
when by his questions he had satisfied himself that he was at 
peace with all the world “ he fortified himself with the 
heavenly viaticum and made preparation for his entrance into 
another life.”! It should, however, be noted that the tradi- 
tion at Whitby was strongly Gallican and Celtic, and I myself 
incline to the opinion (it would take too much space to state 
the reasons fully here)? that at Rome the custom had long be- 
fore this been introduced of placing the Eucharist upon the 
tongue as we do now. A council of uncertain date, possibly 
seventh century, distinctly forbade priests to give the Blessed 
Sacrament into the hands of any communicants, whether men 
or women. The practice to be followed was that which we 
now observe, and the priest was to use the form “ May the 
Body and Blood of our Lord profit thee for the remission 
of thy sins and unto eternal life.’"* Further it was ordered 
that any priest who transgressed this decree should be sus- 
pended. Of course the giving of Communion in both kinds 
was still generally maintained for another two or three hun- 
dred years. But the practical difficulties, in a barbarous age, 
of securing proper respect for the sacred species among the 
ignorant and newly converted must have been very great. The 
Greeks felt the same embarrassment and they met it by their 
system of intinction which converts the Blessed Sacrament 
into a kind of paste administered with a spoon. None who 
dave had experience of this, and especially of the Holy Viati- 
cum as reserved for the sick, seem to regard it as satisfactory. 
The Latins adopted many expedients before Communion in 
two kinds was given up for all but the celebrant. To the tube 
or reed used for absorbing the contents of the chalice refer- 


* Bede, Eccl. Hist. iv. 23. 

2 I will only note that in the story of St. Gregory in the Vita Antiquissima 
we are told that the Saint clausit manum suam contra os eius, p. 24. 

3 Harduin, Concilia, vi. 205. Hefele-Leclercgq, iii. 288. Hefele gives up the 
attempt to assign a date to these decrees. Bessin, in his Concilia Rotomagensia,. 
followed by Mansi, attributes them to the seventh century. 
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ence has already been made. Obviously the danger of spil- 
ling was much lessened by such an arrangement. It is still 
adopted when the Pope celebrates High Mass and communi- 
cates at his throne. Another device which prevailed for a 
while in the West and which seems to have been specially 
favoured by Bishop Ernulphus of Rochester, was a system 
of moistening the Host with the Precious Blood somewhat as 
is done by the Greeks. In other places the texts seem to 
show that a small portion of the consecrated species was min- 
gled with a large quantity of unconsecrated wine, apparently 
with the idea that if any were spilt or irreverently consumed 
there would be a less profanation. I can only say that ex- 
perience seems to have proved that the practical difficulty 
was a very serious one, and as all theologians were agreed 
that both species were not required for the integrity of the 
Sacrament, and also that reception under both kinds by the 
priest was sufficient to satisfy our Saviour’s injunction: “ Do 
this in remembrance of Me,” the Church acted very wisely 
in withdrawing the chalice from the laity. If anyone will 
study the description given in the first Cistercian Ordinal of 
the manner in which the religious received Communion (for 
originally all the monks received under both kinds) I think 
he will appreciate the practical difficulty. The directions 
go inte rather minute detail, but I will venture to summarize 
them, keeping as nearly as possible to the words of the 
original. The special value of this description lies in the fact 
that it can be accurately assigned to a date, and that the text 
is an official one, approved for the entire Cistercian Order, 
which was then one of the most flourishing and widely-distri- 
buted in the whole Western Church. It is really rather sur- 
prising to find this full recognition of the practice of Com- 
munion under both kinds at so late a date as 1180, but there 
can be no question that for members of the Order no change 
had yet been introduced. The following, then, are the direc- 
tions given: 


Let the Pax (the Kiss of Peace) be received only by those 
who are about to communicate . . . The first of the com- 
municants comes to the step and receives the pax from the sub- 
deacon. This communicant then gives it to the one that follows 
him and he in turn to the next. Meanwhile the first pair go off 
into the right choir of the novices “ making their confessions 


(i.e. saying the Confiteor) to each other ” and each following pair 
similarly. When they have said the Confiteor there, they then 
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turn to the altar. The pax is given by the last monk to the first 
novice, and by the last novice it is taken to the door of the choir 
where it is received by the first lay-brother (comversus). 


Coming then to the actual Communion we are told: 


Meanwhile the first pair of the monks draw near to Com- 
munion in their proper order. Coming to the step nearest to 
the altar they bend down until they rest upon their fingers (in- 
cumbent super articulos manuum), and having mounted the step 
they kneel beside the corner of the altar and there they receive 
the Eucharist. Having done this and risen to their feet, they 
bend low and so passing behind the priest fhey approach to the 
chalice where with another bow they drink and again bend low. 
As they return from the altar, the Father Sacristan (Sacrista), 
standing at the head of the left choir of the novices, proffers 
them wine to drink, bowing to each, just as they in turn bow 
to him both before and after drinking. After this they bend 
low to the altar again and return to their stalls. 


For the deacon and subdeacon, who in such a function 
have a part to play almost as important as that of the priest 
in an ordinary Communion, the further directions are given: 


If there are many communicants, the deacon, after receiving 
the Blood himself, places the chalice on the left side of the altar, 
holding it firm, while the subdeacon proceeds to assist him in 
the following way, viz. by holding out his open right hand out- 
side the chalice close to the lip, while with his left he steadies 
the foot of the chalice. For his part the deacon holds the tube 
in the chalice with both his hands. While the brethren are re- 
ceiving the blood, wine is poured into the chalice by the deacon, 
as need may arise, from a flask which the subdeacon has pre- 
viously put ready close to the altar. If any of the Precious Blood 
remains, the deacon receives it himself from the chalice, after 
handing the tube back to the subdeacon.! 

It is interesting in this account to notice the close con- 
nection between the Kiss of Peace and the reception of Holy 
Communion. It would be easy to write a whole article upon 
this feature of the Communion ritual, which is so obviously in- 
spired by the Gospel precept: “ If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar and there remember that thy brother hath anything 
against thee . . . go first and be reconciled to thy brother 
and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.” Certain it is in 
any case that in many monastic custumals and similar works 


1 Guignard, Monuments primitifs de la Régle Cistercienne, pp. 148 and 155. 
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we find emphasis laid upon the connection between fraternal 
charity, symbolized in the Kiss of Peace, and the participation 
of the Sacrament whose very name implied a sort of mutual 
absorption in its divine author. It must have been impossible 
for those who framed the early rituals to forget the precept, 
““A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another,” which formed the dominant note of our Lord’s dis- 
course on the evening of the Last Supper. To take but a 
single example, we may note that in the Regularis Concordia 
St. Aithelwold says that the Kiss of Peace is not given upon 
Holy Saturday, “ except by those who communicate.” Simi- 
larly the early Cassinese Constitutions of the eighth century 
enjoin that on Sundays all, according to seniority, should 
come up for the Pax and for Communion “ except those who 
on account of their great age or infirmity cannot stand on 
their feet and who may be allowed to communicate apart.’’ 
Similarly in the Customs of Farfa, a famous Benedictine 
monastery in Italy, the rule is laid down that on Maundy, 
Thursday (on which day, it need hardly be said, no Kiss of 
Peace is now given), “ all the community even the children 
(infantes, i.e. choristers) ought to come up for the Pax and 
for Communion.’’* But such illustrations of the close con- 
nection which was felt to exist between the Kiss of Peace and 
Holy Communion might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Whether the kissing of the hand of the celebrant, who 
administered Holy Communion, a practice of which we find 
traces at many periods, is only another development of the 
primitive Kiss of Peace, does not seem easy to determine. 
To this day it is laid down in the Ceremoniale Episcoporum 
that both clergy and laity in receiving Communion at a 
Bishop’s Mass should first kiss his ring and then receive the 
Blessed Sacrament from him.‘ Further, when the Bishop dis- 
tributes the Easter Communion to his canons and to the sacred 
ministers, they are bidden first of all to kiss his hand as he 
holds before them the Sacred Host and then after reception 
to rise and kiss his cheek. That this kissing of the hand is ex- 
ceedingly ancient is attested by the Life of St. Melania the 
Younger. In the year 439, she, being then on her death-bed, 


* Logeman in Anglia, vol. xiii. p. 425. 

? Albers, Consuet. Monastice, vol. iii. p. 106. 

3 Albers, /bid., vol. i. p. 49. The Consuetudines Farfenses are eleventh 
century. 

4 Caremoniale Episcoporum, Bk. ii. c. 19, n. 5. 
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received Holy Communion from the Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
we are expressly told that after receiving the Sacred Host 
she answered 4mex to the formula of administration and then 
kissed his hand. One might have supposed that this was 
only a trait indicative of the Saint’s personal veneration and 
gratitude, were it not for the fact that we find traces of similar 
practices scattered throughout the ages among the liturgical 
memorials of both East and West. For example the sixth 
Ordo Romanus of Mabillon, probably a tenth century docu- 
ment, describing the giving of Holy Communion at a ponti- 
fical Mass, describes the priests and deacons, when they ap- 
proach to receive the Blessed Sacrament, as kissing the Bishop 
himself, while the subdeacons only kiss the Bishop’s hand. 
Moreover the subdeacons also kissed the hand of the arch- 
deacon who presented to them the chalice from which they 
received the Precious Blood. A curiously interesting detail 
of the same kind is preserved in Abbot 4:lfric’s translation 
or adaptation of the fabulous life of St. Mary of Egypt. He 
tells us that when the priest went to her in the wilderness to 
take her Holy Viaticum before her death, “ She gave the old 
man the kiss of peace, as the custom is, and then received 
Christ’s Body and Blood with extended hands.”? Of course 
this cannot be treated as an authentic record of an event that 
actually took place in the fourth century, but it is reliable 
evidence as to the practices which seemed natural to Azlfric 
himself and to the authors from whom he drew. I am afraid, 
let it be remarked in passing, that we cannot lay very much 
stress upon the words “ Body and Blood” as a proof of the 
popular belief that both were received when the Sacrament 
was administered in the form of bread alone, because we 
really have no materials to determine satisfactorily the epoch 
at which the present oriental usage of soaking the consecrated 
Host in the consecrated wine and afterwards allowing it to 
dry, and in this form reserving it for the sick, was first intro- 
duced. There is a passage, copied by Eusebius from St. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, which distinctly suggests that some 
such custom may have been familiar in the East as early as 
the third century,’ but there seems no means of dispelling 
the obscurity in which the subject is involved. Obviously 


* See Cardinal Rampolla’s learned appendix on the point in his Sa. Melania 


Giuniore, p. 257. , 
2 See Alfric, Homilies of the Saints, E.E.7.S., Ed. Skeat, vol. ii. p. 47. 
3 See St. Dionysius of Alexandria, Remains, Ed. Feltoe, p. 20. 
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when the Host has been so steeped in the Blood, even though 
the sort of paste which results from the intinction has become 
dry again, it must popularly be regarded as consisting of both 
elements together. To return, however, to the salutation at 
Communion, a curious document of the eleventh century, 
printed among the Anglo-Saxon laws and known as Grith, 
urges respect for the parish priest upon this ground: “ How 
can a man bow his head to the priest, and ask his bless- 
ing, and hear his Mass, and kiss his hand at Communion, and 
afterwards go about to revile him by word and deed.""! 

One thing, however, stands out clearly as to the rite of Com- 
munion during the early centuries, and that is that while cer- 
tain broad features of resemblance may easily be traced, there 
was no sort of rigid uniformity, such as we observe for exam- 
ple in the Canon of the Latin Mass. The variations in the 
formula of administration itself would alone sufficiently il- 
lustrate this point. The general purport of all is the same, 
and even the same words constantly recur, but we have no 
exact verbal identity. Down to the present day in an ordina- 
tion Mass the Bishop in giving the Blessed Sacrament to the 
newly ordained, uses a more ancient form: “ May the Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ keep ¢hee (not ¢hy sou/) unto eter- 
nal life,”’ and the recipient himself, as in ancient days, having 
previously kissed the Bishop’s ring, answers “Amen.” But 
the modifications we find in the earlier rituals ring the changes 
upon some half-dozen familiar terms with quite remarkable 
ingenuity. Sometimes we have “ May the Body of Jesus 
Christ keep and preserve thee”; sometimes “ May the Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ keep thy body and thy soul unto 
eternal life'’; sometimes, but more rarely, “ May the recep- 
tion of the Body of our Lord be to thee life and salvation and 
the redemption of all thy sins’’; sometimes “ May the Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be to thee the salvation of soul and 
body.’’ These variations however are trivial. More impor- 
tant is the fact that in comparatively modern times the giving 
of Communion has come to be regarded as an element of 
ritual separate from the Mass. But the creation of this 
Catholic Communion service, if we may so call it, had such 
momentous consequences that I must reserve it for discussion 
in another article. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 F, Liebermann, Gesetse der Angelsachsen, i. 473. Liebermann seems clear that 
hlaf-gange is here to be understood of Communion. 
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———— 


THE aim of the following paper is not to give information 
as to facts; rather it presumes some acquaintance with them. 
The historical portion may be found, certainly with greater 
detail, probably also with greater accuracy, in any competent 
record of the Order. It is prefixed here simply as a neces- 
sary setting for the main object in view, which is to attempt 
to arrive at some sort of explanation of those many intricate 
developments which make of Franciscan history something 
unique in the annals of Religious Orders, and of which the 
division of the Order to-day into three distinct groups, the 
Friars-Minor, the Conventuals and the Capuchins still re- 
minds us. 

It is of course true that the Franciscan Order is far from 
being the only one which has been thus divided. At the pre- 
sent day there are Calced and Discalced Carmelites, and a 
similar division once existed among the Servites. The Cis- 
tercians too are a reform of the Benedictines. However, I 
think I am right in asserting that divisions in other Orders 
have never been so numerous nor so lasting as they have been 
among the Franciscans. 

To begin with, then, let me give a brief, but as far as 
possible, a clear outline of the main events in the history of 
the Franciscan Order. 

Of the many immediate followers of St. Francis some 
became hermits. It is hard to decide how long these con- 
tinued to exist, and since, for our present purpose it is a mat- 
ter of little importance, we may be content to leave it un- 
settled. The majority, however, of St. Francis’ followers 
lived together in convents, and se were known as Conven- 
tuals. During the lifetime of St. Francis, and much more 
after his death in 1226, many of the latter became relaxed 
in their observance. But, on the other hand, there were others 
who strove after a life so closely imitating that of St. Fran- 
cis himself that it went beyond the Rule he had laid down. 
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These came to be known as Spirituals or Rigorists, as opposed 
not only to the relaxed friars, but to those also who, although 
personally austere, saw that the only hope for the Order lay 
in a wise moderation. This threefold influence therefore is 
seen at work in the Order, almost from the beginning. 

St. Bonaventure, who was Minister-General from 1256 
to 1274, did his utmost to maintain the true spirit of St. 
Francis. On his death the Order was troubled anew by the 
intemperate zeal of the Spirituals, and then, when these were 
suppressed under Pope John XXII., the spirit of relaxation, 
against which they had striven, vainly because violently, got 
wide hold upon the Order. After about twenty years there 
was a break in the clouds. In 1334 a nucleus of religious 
gathered round a certain John a Valle, intent on the pure 
observance of their Rule, and, with the permission of the 
Minister-General, Gerald Eudes, they retired to live together 
in the little Convent of St. Bartholomew at Brugliano. Un- 
fortunately, on the death of John a Valle in 1351, many of 
his followers began to act in a very imprudent way, adopt- 
ing an extravagant poverty in their dress and even going so 
far as to admit heretics and apostates among their ranks. 
This very naturally led to their suppression in 1355 by Pope 
Innocent VI., at the instance of the General Chapter of the 
Order assembled at Assisi. Those, however, who remained 
faithful to the spirit of John a Valle, and who wished to 
follow their Rule strictly, were permitted to do so privately. 
Among these was the lay-brother Paul, of the noble house 
of Trinci. In 1368 Paul obtained leave from the Minister- 
General, as John had done before him, to retire with a few 
friars, like-minded with himself, to the same Convent of 
Brugliano, there to “live the poor and abject lives of the 
first Franciscans.’ Success attended this second effort. The 
numbers of the little community grew, other houses were ac- 
quired, they became known as Observants as opposed to Con- 
ventuals, and, when in 1402 they were joined by St. Bern- 
ardine of Sienna, the success of the Observant movement in 
Italy was assured. 

The same forces which had thus been at work in Italy 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century, had also 
been making themselves felt in Spain and Portugal, and in 

.! As Mr. Montgomery Carmichael puts it. Fora very clear description of 
“ The Franciscan Families,"’ see his article, under that title, in the Jvisk Eccle- 
siastical Record, vol. xv. 1904. 
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France. Independently of the movement in Italy, holy and 
austere Franciscans, of whom we may justly say 


Quorum solus habet comperta vocabula Christus 


had, on the northern side of the Alps and across the Pyrenees, 
been exerting themselves to restore the decayed observance 
of the Order. Though the history of the course of events 
is far more obscure here than in Italy, the main fact stands 
out clearly, viz., that by the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Observant movement was well established in the 
Spanish Peninsula and in France. The Collettans, the Ame- 
deans, the Barefooted Friars of Spain, who all came into 
existence about this time, bear witness, if not to cohesion, at 
least to vitality. 

All this time the Order had but one Minister-General, 
always chosen from among the Conventuals, who now vir- 
tually constituted a distinct body. Such a state of things was 
rapidly becoming anomalous, for, not only, did the Conven- 
tuals openly profess a mitigated observance of the Rule of 
St. Francis, but they had actually become less numerous than 
the Observants. 

Accordingly, in 1517, Pope Leo X., by his Bull, /¢e e¢ 
vos in vineam meam, united all the Observants into one family 
with a distinct Minister-General; and by a second Bull, 
Omnipotens Deus, allowed the Conventuals to continue—as 
they have done down to our own day—as a separate Order 
under a General of their own. The Observants subsequently 
broke up into various branches, mutually independent of each 
other, though all subject to one and the same Minister- 
General. These were the Observants proper, the Alcantarins 
or Discalced, the Recollects and the Reformed. These were 
all reunited to form the present Order of Friars Minor by 
Pope Leo XIII., who issued his Bull of Union, Fe/icitate 
guadam, in 1897. The Capuchins branched off from the 
Observants about the year 1525, and, in practice,! became 
almost immediately, and have since remained, an independ- 
ent body. 

Such is a bare outline of Franciscan history; as yet, to 
use a phrase of Lord Acton’s, “an unmeaning surface,” but 
full of facts on the sequence and significance of which I shall 
now endeavour to throw some light. 


1 It was not till 1619 that their complete independence of the Conventuals, 
with whom they had hitherto been connected, was officially recognized. 
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The Church, at the opening of the thirteenth century, was 
blessed and invigorated by the existence of two great men, 
St. Francis and St. Dominic. The latter stood, as it were, a 
link between the stable traditions of the past and the critical 
searching spirit of the new age. The old monastic Rule of 
St. Augustine was ultimately chosen to form the guiding prin- 
ciple of his new Order of Preachers. A thirteenth century 
historian of the Order, Stephen de Salagnac, could describe 
a true Dominican not only as an Afosile by his office of 
preacher, but also as a Canon by religious profession and a 
Monk in the austerity of his life. But St. Francis was essen- 
tially the child of his own age, and, however unconsciously, 
was deeply imbued with its spirit. From the very beginning 
the Seraphic Order was highly susceptible to all the influences 
at work around it, because it was not cut off from the world in 
the same way as other Orders before or since. Solitude, strict 
enclosure, the family spirit which came of always abiding 
in the same monastery of which the members themselves 
elected their own Superiors, even, to a certain extent, the old 
monastic spirit of obedience,! in a word that close organiza- 
tion which has marked every regular Order from the day of its 
definite foundation,was absent from these first years of primi- 
tive Franciscan life. The individualistic and independent 
spirit, so characteristic everywhere of the Middle Ages, so 
characteristic above ail of medizval Italy, steps unchallenged 
into every primitive Franciscan cloister. The citizen who, 
from his boyhood upwards, has been concentrating all the 
enthusiasm of his nature on the party struggles and petty 
wars of his native town, now directs it to St. Francis himself 
and to his work. The rich garments of ‘the noble or the 
coarse dress of the peasant are cast aside, but, beneath the 
poor Franciscan habit, burns the same vivacious spirit as be- 
fore, a spirit which, if not moderated by charity and guided 
by rule may easily become intolerant; and from intolerance 
the step to opposition and ultimate secession is an easy one. 

The necessary work, then, of organization was wrought 
gradually, almost with effort, so that for years there was 
abroad in the Order a free-and-easy sort of spirit which had 
little relish for formal procedure and cut-and-dried regu- 
lations. But we must not imagine that the formal rule, the 


1 Compare the mildness of St. Francis, who preferred to admonish his 
children by example rather than by precept, with, for example, the compara- 
tively stern legislation of St. Benedict. 
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monastic element, when it did come, came as a stranger de- 
manding hospitality or as an alien intruder thrust in upon 
the Order from without. Rather it came in its due time, and 
as by right, into a family which was its own, for, from the 
very beginning the ideal of Franciscan life has been, not the 
monastic element to the exclusion of all else, but the union 
of the active and of the contemplative spirit. It has been 
well said! that the difference between a monk and a /riar is 
simply this, that the former lives according to a systema- 
tized form of life, based on the Gospel counsels and—as be- 
ing a full expression of the Church’s true and perfect life— 
existing jor its own sake: whereas the Friars take up the 
religious life as the best means for assuring success in the 
various forms of their apostolic ministry. In common then with 
the other Mendicant Orders, the ideal of Franciscan life has 
ever been this union of the contemplative and active life, 
with, however, as its special characteristic and surest safe- 
guard, a more than ordinarily strict observance of evangelical 
poverty. The friar’s home is to be above all a house of 
prayer, be it a small retired hermitage or a regular convent 
with a full measure of monastic discipline. St. Francis was 
equally attached to both, for he who frequented the Carceri 
and loved the solitude of the islands of Lake Thrasimene, 
loved not less his dear sanctuary of St. Mary of the Angels, 
which the friars were to cling to at all hazards and which was 
to be the model of the strictest and most regular observance. 
St. Francis was a real contemplative. In his Rule (Ch. v.) 
he warns his sons so to work as not to extinguish the “ spirit 
of holy prayer and devotion to which other temporal things 
should be subordinate.” And again (Ch. x.) he bids them 
“take note that they should above all desire to have the spirit 
of the Lord and His holy work, and pray ever to God with 
a pure heart.” 

The spirit thus formally embodied in the Rule we find 
borne out in the early legends. One of the most touching 
events, I think, in all the life of St. Francis is his hesitation, 
recorded in the Fioretti, as to whether or no he should give 
himself up wholly to that life of prayer and contemplation 
to which he felt himself so often inclined. One can almost 
imagine that he sighed in spirit when he heard the answer 

1 By Cardinal Gasquet in his Introduction to the English translation of The 


Monks of the West. 
2 Cf. Floretum S. Francisci, ed. Sabatier, ch. 16. 
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to his question, coming as it did from his cloistered daughter 
Clare and his hermit son Silvester, to be in favour of an active 
ministry. But God’s will was his own will, and we see in his 
Rule how well he lays down and carefully fixes the relative 
position which prayer and active work are to hold in his 
Order. On the occasion of Duke Orlando’s offer to Francis 
of Mount Alverna we read in the Fioret¢/i!: “ St. Francis most 
passionately desired to find some solitary spots where he could 
with greater ease devote himself to divine contemplation." 
Again, according to the Speculum Perfectionis, Francis 
would say, in the style of the Troubadours: “ These breth- 
ren of mine are Knights of the Table Round, who hide in re- 
mote desert places to devote themselves more diligently to 
prayer and meditation, weeping for their own sins and those 
of others, living simply and conducting themselves humbly, 
whose holiness though known to God is sometimes unknown 
to their brethren and other men.” But the whole of this very 
beautiful passage should be read if we wish to understand 
clearly what St. Francis thought on the relative value of 
prayer and preaching. Lastly, in calling to mind the first 
disciples, who does not remember Rufino of the Sciffi, “a 
noble citizen of Assisi, but more noble as a servant of God; 
a most pure virgin elevated to the noble prerogative of divine 
contemplation,’’’ or Brother Bernard of Quintavalle, of whom 
we read: “‘ That his mind was wholly abstracted from earth 
and that like a swallow he flew to the heights, and sometimes 
for twenty days, sometimes for thirty, kept fluttering in soli- 
tude round the mountain-tops, thinking only of heavenly 
things.” The tradition of these early days has always been 
maintained in the Order, and noticeably by the most apos- 
tolic of its saints, such as St. Bernardine of Sienna and St. 
Leonard of Port Maurice. 

I have insisted at some length on this important element 
in Franciscan life because it is necessary to bear it in mind 


1 Cf. sbid., ch. 54. 

2 Ed. Sabatier, ch. iv. 72, p. 143. 

8 Cf. Floretum S. Francisci, ed. Sabatier, ch. 31. 

* Cf. ibid. ch, 28. 

5 It is quaintly recorded of the Fathers of the pre-Reformation province of 
Scotch Observants, that, so seldom did they leave their convents, except on 
feast days to preach, or to hear the confessions of the dying, that, when they 
were seen in the streets on working days, the people would exclaim in surprise, 
‘‘Ah! the friars are abroad; someone is dying.” (Cf. Wadding, Amnales 
Minorum, t. xix. p. 129.) 
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if we are to estimate rightly, not so much the value in point 
of work accomplished, of the various bodies into which the 
Order split up, as the spirit which animated each at its com- 
mencement. Invariably the first aim was, not to facilitate 
the active apostolate, but to reinvigorate the early traditions 
of prayer and poverty. 

Apart then from a certain lack of definite organization 
peculiar to the early years of the Franciscan Order, another 
cause which undoubtedly tended to disunion lay in the ardent 
aspirations of many friars—the Spirituals—whose aim was to 
imitate strictly St. Francis himself, and who thought all their 
brethren should do likewise. When the un-Franciscan way 
of life of Elias of Cortona, the second Minister-General, was 
exciting wide-spread discontent, we find a group of zealous 
friars called Cesarins, after their leader, Caesar of Spires, 
conspicuous above the rest for their unbending opposition 
to him. But Elias of Cortona was no man to trifle with. 
The Ce@sarins were ruthlessly dispersed and their leader met 
with a violent death.* 

Generally speaking, however, the Spirituals as an organ- 
ized and excessively militant body, do not come into pro- 
minence till after the death of St. Bonaventure. Prior to 
his Generalship, we find the same zeal for the strict obser- 
vance of the Rule, but as yet, happily, a truly sfiritual zeal 
with little taste for violence and extreme measures. The vio- 
lent party are the Laxists, under Elias of Cortona. Among 
these “ Spirituals’’ in the true sense of the word, we must 
number almost all those first followers of St. Francis, whose 
names are so familiar to us and whose personality throws 
such charm over the history of these early years; Brother Leo 
and Bernard of Quintavalle, Rufino and Angelo Tancredi, 
Anthony of Padua and John of Parma, and then, as nobly re- 
presenting one of the most fervent provinces of the Order, 
the two Englishmen, Haymo of Faversham and Adam Marsh. 

Very different were the men who, after the death of St. 
Bonaventure, succeeded to the title of these first Franciscans. 
In the militant Spirituals of the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, or at least in their leaders, we may find something 
heroic it is true, something noble, but we shall seek in vain 
for any sign of that which has been so justly called the Christ- 
like spirit of St. Francis. The personal holiness, or rather 
austerity of life, of many of these militant Spirituals, instead 


1 Cf, Wadding, Annales Minorum, t. iii, p. 21. 
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of being joined with gentleness towards others, with resigna- 
tion and submission to authority, was, on the contrary, spoilt 
by an intense bitterness of spirit and an open contempt for 
Superiors, which, when the Papacy was concerned, sometimes 
merged upon heresy. Relaxation in the’ Order may go far 
towards explaining and palliating such conduct, but it can 
never excuse it. 

These militant Spirituals fall, roughly speaking, into 
three main groups. One group is found in the Marches of 
Ancona under the leadership of Peter or, as he subsequently 
styled himself, Angelus Clarenus. For some time these were 
known as Ce/estini, from Pope St. Celestine V., who allowed 
them to live as an independent body. As Celestini they soon 
came to an end, but the followers of Angelus Clarenus, living 
as hermits in the Marches of Ancona, seem to have subsisted 
more or less continuously, under the name of Clarexi, up to 
1517. A second group, under the leadership of Ubertino a 
Casale, was established in Tuscany. The third, and perhaps 
most militant group of all, under Peter Olivi, had its centre 
at Narbonne in France. Now the case of the Clareni seems 
to show that, had these Spirituals remained quietly in their 
convents, they would probably have been suffered to continue 
without question, ‘for they would either have increased in 
numbers, and so been compelled to have had recourse to some 
sort of formal organization, or they would have continued 
throughout as a small and insignificant body, of little conse- 
quence to the Order as a whole. By insisting, however, that 
the whole Order should be directed according to their own 
views, by declaring that their Brethren who aimed at modera- 
tion were unfaithful to the Franciscan ideal, and lastly, by 
refusing to accept the Papal declarations of the Rule which 
their own exaggerated behaviour called forth, the Spirituals 
were following not only a mistaken but a suicidal policy. 
The position they chose to assume was obviously one which 
could not long be tolerated. The end came when in 1317 
Pope John XXII. issued his Constitution Quorumdam exigit, 
in which he upheld the declarations of his predecessors, 
Nicholas III. and Clement V., on the Rule of St. Francis, and 
insisted on complete obedience to the appointed Superiors. 
Most of the Spirituals submitted, but the note of tragedy was 
not wanting to their final extinction, for four of them so clung 
to their favourite ideals as to prefer death to submission. 
They were burnt at Marseilles on May 7, 1318.! 

1 Cf. Wadding, Annales Minorum, t. vi. p. 321. 
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Though in the event the Spirituals succumbed to force, it 
would be a mistake to consider that, but for the drastic 
measures put into force against them, they would ever have 
succeeded in changing the nature of the Order so as to make 
it correspond with their own notions. Rather their very exis- 
tence as a separate body depended absolutely on the Order 
as a whole zot following their example. It was a simple 
matter enough for the Spirituals to live as they did, provided 
they had not to train up the novices and students who joined 
the Order, to provide books and facilities for study, to 
organize missions and new foundations, in a word to carry on 
the daily administration of a large and widely extended body 
of men. Yet someone had to be found to undertake these 
tasks if the Order itself was to continue in existence. Thus 
it was possible for the Spirituals to live their detached life 
precisely because the Order, as a body, did not aim at imi- 
tating strictly the /ife of St. Francis, but at observing his 
Rule; and his Rule, not as read in the light of the author’s 
own life, as the Spirituals wished, but in the light of Papal 
declarations. The Spirituals were living, so to speak, on the 
fruits of their brethren’s necessary and obviously justifiable 
deviation from the strict imitation of the life of the Founder. 

Many of those who deal with the first century of Francis- 
can history fail to look at things from this point of view. 
When speaking of the Spirituals, whether of those before 
the time of St. Bonaventure,—some of whom, it is true, 
cherished as an ideal of the Franciscan Order a simple, 
homely sort of fraternity without any very formal organi- 
zation—or of those more militant Spirituals who came after- 
wards, many modern writers allow the poetical side of the 
movement to predominate in their minds. But without the 
practical side the Order would have vanished, leaving no 
room even for the poetry. 

DOMINIC DEVAS, O.F.M. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SCARLET AND BLUE. 


Was not the bud a shapely thing, 
Too fair to pass away? 
Too softly green to be the foil, 
The night to blossom’s day? 
I watched it tremulous expand 
Till rent were roof and rafter, 
And out there crept into the sun 
The crinkled scarlet laughter! 
This scarlet flame that hid in the green 
Was reason enough for the bud, 1 ween: 
Unfurl, proud banner, brave the sun, 
You shall make me weep ere you be done! 


Tender, heaven-tinted speedwell, 
Whisper how and whence you come. 

Are you, say, a stray from Eden? 
Heart of mine, the flower is dumb. 


But up my soaring fancy mounted 

To the golden light that founted 

From the mystic mere celestial 
Whence there flow the thoughts of God. 

And I saw with heart uplifted, 

As from whiteness colour sifted, 

How those tinctures earthward-drifted 
Touched with thought divine the clod. 


Then I said :—O poppy, sleeping 

In the sun, behold me weeping ! 

You, a flame to all around you, 

In the hue wherewith He crowned you, 
Flash God’s Amorous Desire! 

And I thrill to see the token 

Of a Heart for sinners broken 
In a thing of blood and fire! 


And I said:—O modest flower, 
Blue-bespangling Mary’s Dower, 
Amethyst with azure mating, 
Like the star-dust scintillating, 

Like a sapphire in the sod, 
Are you not the gentle hinting, 
In your pure and gracious tinting, 
Of our own sweet Mother Mary, 

Mother of the Son of God? 

H. M. CROSS. 
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“I AM very tired,” said the poet Euripides, and he let 
himself sink into the rugs that heaped his chair. The chair 
stood on the terrace of his little house in Salamis, for he loved 
his estate there, and had built a cottage with a terrace, and 
had transported to it quite a number of his books. Above 
the sheltered, curving bay, the house stood clasped by cliffs, 
with its back to Attika. Even Sunion was invisible, and he 
had nothing before him but the sea, closed in by the hills of 
Epidauria, and the craggy pyramid of Aigina: the sapphire 
water, dancing with little suns of splendour, was jewelled too 
with a whole constellation of islets, amethyst and emerald 
to see, and, when the sun struck them, aflame with living gold. 
Round Kekryphaleia and Pityonesos the waves broke bril- 
liantly, and even all about the tiny rocks quite near at hand 
the Saronic waters made soundless music. 

In his great fatigue this wide and splendid view and this 
music of the silence soothed the poet’s nerves. The breeze 
rocked the fragrant fig-tree which broke the sunlight: 
gnarled and tortured of trunk, with its elaborate foliage and 
luscious-coloured fruit, it made significant contrast with the 
Doric austerity of the marble. More than once, the cynical 
humour of Euripides had marked the contrast, and he had 
sought into his soul . 

“Pour in more sea-water,” he murmured, holding out 
the cup to his slave. The honey-cakes were sweet; and still 
too sweet, to his taste, was the wine. The salt sea-water gave 
it edge, and Kallaischros had it ever fresh to hand. 

“I am utterly tired,” repeated the poet. 

“Yet you have done naught, to-day, to weary you, Euri- 
pides,”” answered the slave, a favourite, who was suffered to 
speak readily to his taciturn and shrinking lord. 


1 “ Mad lovers, ah, we prove ourselves, of this thing, whate’er it be, that 
glitters over the earth.”—Euripides, Hippolytus. 
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“Done!” cried he. ‘“ Had I done more I might have 
been less wearied. Yet has my body been tired and foredone 
ever since those dull trainers of my youth tried to coerce me 
into doing . . . Thestadium! the gymnasium! And they 
would have made of me an athlete . . .” His voice died 
away in contemptuous reminiscence. 

“* Yet was it not of my body I was speaking,” he went on 
after a moment, “ it is my soul that flags.” 

Kallaischros struck a mellow phrase from his lyre. 

The poet smiled. 

“No,” said he. “ The God sleeps. What have you there 
but echoing shell, and pegs, and strings plucked vainly? And 
even if he spoke I should not hear. Idly the God outside us 
speaks, if the God within lies deaf.” 

*“* Master,” said the other, ‘‘ often, the Athenians say, have 
you been seen to write, lightly and as though for play—oh, 
twice a hundred lines of that talk wherein they so delight, 
thrust and parry, twist and turn of argument, delightful 
refutation, and verses compact and rounded as none other's, 
and quick- tinkling sentences. ...” 

“ That,” he answered, half sadly, “is but the glib tongue, 
well-running to the whistle of the wit. But never is it the 
God! And as things are, the wit itself is weary, and the soul 
is weary.” 

“Yet do the Athenians love such easy verses. Better is 
it, say they, than the very law-court. Let them rouse you, 
master!” 

The slave spoke to sting Euripides, and he succeeded, 
being expert in his master’s moods. 

“The Athenians! the law-court! I tell thee, and have 
told thee, that though I flatter those itching ears, basely per- 
haps, not ¢here is the true Euripides! I deliberately de- 
scend. . . . I confess that I yearn for prizes! Even now, 
I have had so few!” He broke off again. For he knew that, 
often enough, it was no deliberate descent. He could no 
better. 

“What are prizes to the love they have for you? The 
night streets are loud with your lyrics! What youth but 
dreams himself a luckier Hippolytos? Alkestis—’ the mis- 
chievous slave smiled — “no worthy mid-aged dame but 
fancies herself, to-day, espoused to some new Admetos, and 
pictures her own death, endured for the sake of her heartless 
husband—and meanwhile the good fellow is sweating in the 
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town that she may eat and live and love him. . . . Andwith 
love-sick Phaidras and star-like Helens, what maidens’ 
bowers but are crammed?” 

“The Euripides-fever, they call it. What of it? This 
song or that they love; they sing them, when they are drunk ; 
this heroine or that sets girls, for the hour, out of themselves, 
and, for a whole week, moping. But what else can such trifles 
work?” 

“This much at least: your songs have freed the prisoners 
in the quarries of Syrakuse, when they sang them; the sorrows 
of your heroines have helped poor women—how many, who 
knows?—to understand the mystery of their own soul, and 
of love.” 

“Women!” he muttered contemptuously. “ Love!” 

“Do not speak ill of love!” cried the slave. “ Your 
sweetest choruses are rainbowed by his dear and dewy wings. 
Love is all round about you. The sun’s warmth caresses the 
gold shoulders of the islands, and the passionate waves fall 
prostrate to kiss their feet! At sunset, Love calls the birds 
to their mates among the rocks; clearer than herdsmen’s 
piping, Love summons the goats to their pen; let Love, dear 
master, bring to your lips new lyrics to enchant our city.” 

“I am old,” he jeered. “ I am tired and old and ugly.” 
His face, with its unkempt hair and his grey beard, looked 
strained and haggard in the sunlight. Doubtless the lips 
grinned, but the suffering was visible, all the time, where the 
little wrinkles drew tight round about the eyes and dragged 
the brows down towards the nose. 

“Have you not taught me,” Kallaischros answered, “ to 
see beauty even in the hideous? Is not that why you gave me 
my strange name? Fair in foul; truth in lies; love from 
strife!" , ' 

“‘ That was when I had higher hopes, and held firmer to a 
philosophy! Now there is mist above and mist below, and a 
glittering somewhat between, and for the rest—I know not. 
I cannot even fight, nor hate, as I used, and ought, any more. 
Were there but clear evil, sheer ugliness, sheer lie! As it is, 
I doubt what seems most foul, even as I doubt what is fair. 
I fear; why can I not rather trust? Yet fear itself, who 
knows whether it be evil? Who knows if Life be not, in good 
truth, Death; and whether, yonder, Death may not prove 
Life? We drift on fable, idly. Willingly were I God’s 
slave; but what is God? Nature? but what is nature? The 
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Mind of Man? Necessity? What Gorgon’s head has looked 
upon me, slaying all that—I will not say, that was good, but 
at least that lived! Now I know nothing i in the whole world 
save that I am tired unendingly.” 

“ The Gorgon’s Head, master! Perseus, Andromeda!” 


urged the soft voice. ‘‘ There is a theme for you; them you 
have scarcely touched.” 
“Perseus!’’ he answered, irascibly. “Portents and 


bogeys! The bloody snake-locks: the three grey sisters with 
their one eye and their one tooth for all: the sea-monster, and 
the sandal two cubits long! I have done with those stage- 
properties. That was for Aischylos, who liked to make 
children scream and women sick. Even I have used them 
overmuch.”’ 

“ But, Euripides! re-tell the sacred myth. Fashion it 
anew, as you so well can, who twice told—and so variously— 
the tale of Helen! And master . . . cannot you hear the 
chorus of Aethiopian maidens, bewailing white Andromeda, 
where, chained to the rock, she waits the monster to devour 
her? Here is room for songs, woven of winds and seas and 
women’s tears. The sheer crag; the sweep of the halcyon’s 
wing, sea-blue ; the hero, like a star, cleaving the spray on his 
love-pinioned sandals!” 

“Yes,” brooded the other, the responsive rhythms already 
rising and rippling round about him. “ There is room, there, 
for music and for tears. And for the mystery of life; the 
haunting horror, the soul’s imprisonment; freedom flashing 
into the dark dungeon. vs 

And first, he saw no further than the questioning of the 


chorus: 
‘O pale against the rocks, 
O terror-eyed, 
Within thy lips what locks 
The song? what horrors hide 
The wonder of the waters at thy side?’ 

“ That is a tolerable strophe. Pause a little. The anti- 
strophe will not come easily,” said Kallaischros, maliciously. 
Thus best would he stimulate the poet, and awaken his soul 
to the divine advent. 

Immediately he continued: 

*O black beneath the rocks,’ 
She faint replied, 
‘ All Hell the sunlight mocks, 
And lurking Deaths abide 
Greedy to leap and drag me down their bride,’ 
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“The notion,” murmured the critic, “is not vulgar, 
though the versification halts. Yet, sung to music, it will 
pass. But here rather is matter for speeches, master; not 
for brief choric odes. You are not Pindar, relating the myth 
in lyric.” 

Euripides looked scowlingly on Kallaischros and then 
proceeded in a loud voice, staring out to sea and wholly dis- 
regarding him. 

“The myth will have to be retold. Kepheus shall be 
king, as ever, of the Aethiopians, though that they do not 
dwell in Syria, where they show the Rock, I know well; but 
what matter! The black-fleshed Kepheus, and his white— 
oh, milky-white, snowy-whitest bride, Kassiopoeia, — she 
among those Aethiopians shall grow to boast, shall avow her- 
self fairer than the Nereids—though how the barbarians may 
name the Nereids, I know not, nor matters it at all. Or shall 
it be that she shall vaunt her daughter, even Andromeda, 
fairer than those Ocean-born?”’ He broke off, musing. 

After a while, the slave, to lead him forward, yet softly, 
and almost chantingly, to preserve the rhythm of his thoughts, 
prolonged the tale. 

“And Poseidon, King of All Seas, ordered that the 
maiden should be chained to a rock, where a monster, whom 
he should send, might devour her.” 

‘“*She was chained to no rock,” proclaimed the poet. 
“She was set, a princess all alone, upon a tiny island where 
but few men lived, and they, fishermen. And the law was, 
that on her rock she must abide, nor sail thence on any boat, 
nor row nor swim the strait between her and home, nor dip 
foot into sea, nor be so much as sprinkled with its water. 
Else would she enter into the power of the Monster whio 
lurked therein, and she should be devoured. Thus was she 
indeed captive, chained chainlessly, and close fastened by 
a Fear better than any bolts.” 

His voice softened, and then grew solemn. 

“And‘lo! the sea wooed her, and most, when the sun 
bestrode midheaven. Then lay the waters clear incredibly 
and flawless; clearer than air, they lay, and to each thing 
beneath them gave they a light, as it were, within itself, 
and it shone, and was distinct and separate for very bright- 
ness.” And he saw in his vision how the very pebbles had, 
as it were, veiled lamps within them, golden and amber and 
ruby and purple-red, and how the weeds waved like the 
glorious tresses of sea-nymphs, a sparkling green, a fiery 
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gold, wan with the tender hues of doves, and drenched with 
the sea-purple. The fish, golden and blue and grey, shot to 
and fro, or hung motionless, the light glinting from their 
myriad scales, and bubbling into silver from each web and 
spine and filament. And above all, sea-flowers lived down 
there in the cool lagoons and under the curve of rocks, brief 
flowers, starry on no fragile stem, but innumerable with wav- 
ing, swaying fingers, forests of talkative, restless fingers, 
golden and pearl, grey and copper-colour: dim green and 
purple, and every hue of wine, tawny and russet and crimson ; 
and the colours of pomegranates and of the ripening fig. 
And of the shells, who should tell their delicacy and their tint? 
Fairer were they than cyclamen and iris, fairer than the 
myriad-tendrilled clematis. Yes, for the sake of the shells 
and the sea-flowers, she learnt to sicken of the roses and 
narcissus and anemones of the land—for the sake of the 
scentless, pulpy flowers beneath the water, cold flowers, that 
none might pluck nor weave; for the sake of the spined and 
brittle shells, she loathed the ivy and verbena, and the mossy 
violet. And with the fishes she was not all too eager to have 
play, but with the Nereids and the Tritons whom she dreamt 
of, in the silver and purple palaces of the sea, and almost 
she sinned her mother’s sin, and avowed herself a fit com- 
panion, an equal, of the god-born, so gleaming pale was 
she, and so would the waves have lapped her limbs about and 
lit them with new loveliness. And she despised the honest 
fisher-folk, that were scorched and sunburnt and ocean- 
bruised and buffeted; and yet she envied them, when on 
tossing skiff they left the land and danced on the tides: 
and she held separate, too, from their children, the little 
children who ran on the firm sand where the water splashed 
their ankles, and, in the hot pools of the rocks they felt tiny 
crabs, yellow-grey, transparent, race on their tingling skin. 

“* Alas, Euripides,” smiled the lad. “ But are you not in- 
corrigible? Here is no tragedy; here is no plot nor climax. 
Here no will of God is interwoven and tugs with the wit of 
man. This is but pretty talk of flowers and fish, and Aris- 
tophanes will laugh more sweetly than ever upon you, and 
twirl mocking music at you in some comedy called 7he 
Marketers.” 

“There is a climax,” said the poet, gravely, but with 
eyes still glowing: “ and there is a divine mystery. Andro- 
meda had never seen the Monster; nor had the fisher-folk 
seen it. What if it were but a lie? 
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“So in the dawn, when the sun rose, and all the sea was 
trembling gold, soon she could not believe that within that 
blaze of splendour dwelt anything black or foul, so strong 
and free were the great waters, and so leapt they in delight 
against the brisk breeze of morning, cresting each golden 
ripple with sheer fire. And at night, when the moon hung 
full, and the dark sea quivered into a silver road, she felt 
that in all safety she might speed over the surface nor ever 
sink, so clean and pure was the path. Fearless in the trium- 
phant dawn, trustful and tender in the night, at noontide she 
gazed wearily upon the sea and knew for certain that it held 
no secret whether of good or ill. For from the cliff crest 
she could peer deep into the transparent waves, and there 
could see the weeds and the shoals of fish and the rocks. 
And one rock she could see, sprawling and thrusting out 
strange limbs that seemed to writhe beneath the slow-moving 
mass of water; sea-weeds waved upon it like human tresses, 
sea-flowers made for it a blossoming flesh, soft and succu- 
lent; here, it shone, like great eyes rocked by the tides into 
half-wakeful slumber: there, shadowed hollows seemed to 
her like mouth and throat, and jagged splinters stood pointed 
for her like a bird’s beak. And the rock, that looked like 
life, so swayed it beneath the swaying seas, was surely (so 
she would firmly hold) naught save some trick of nature, 
misunderstood, spoken of awry, emptily threatened, the inert 
semblance which had given birth to the legend of the 
Monster. 

“Yet never set she her foot in the water. But at times, 
in her despite, storms blew the spray inland, and flecks of 
foam drifted on to her, and she thrilled answeringly in her 
soul, and was aware that somewhat yet there was . . . some un- 
known lips had brushed her forehead—she was for yielding, 
and the verge drew her. It drew her, yet entered she not in, 
not to the ankle’s depth, fearing what she longed for, and 
she envied the children who played there so lightly. But, 
Kallaischros, what she knew not at all was, the divine star- 
like thing that still shone in her sorrowful and yearning eye ; 
it was dimmed when she felt safe, and mocked at the weed- 
clad reef, and it burned, though with sinister flame, when she 
craved to know the sea, and it never, never might peer from 
the blithe children’s countenance, but all their lives through 
they were like to pass unseeing, and in some sort undestined.” 

“You love, Euripides, to tell of the unenvied fate of 
woman, how she languishes apart, feeding her body upon 
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sweet daintiness, and her thought upon ancient tales of her 
immemorial loveliness and spell, of man’s audacity, and of 
the sins of gods. I am weary of your tearful, cheated Kre- 
ousas, your lamentable Helens, yes, and your stark-souled 
Medea, and the virgin of Aulis and of Tauri. But worst, 
are your sick-souled Phaidras.” 

“The whole world is sick,” he answered, dispirited. 
“Men in their thought, and women in their flesh, and I, I am 
not sufficient for these things.” 

“Not all despair like you, dear master. Dare I make 
mention of ——” 

“Ah,” he interrupted, ‘“ there was Aischylos. He saw 
the injustice and the infatuation, and the sin. But he could 
look farther. His soul was of fire, even as his body was of 
oak and iron. He had fought at Marathon: he was a part 
of that great day of Salamis when Hellas was reborn into 
a new age, and I, I, on that very day was but born, with all 
my waking life in the new age, but all the roots of my soul 
plunging in the past. Conceived in the days of honour and 
poverty and strife; alive in those of wealth and empire and 
lies. No wonder I am all awry. Two souls are in me.” 

“But Sophokles. He was but a lad still, when he led 
the triumph dance for Salamis. Sophokles, too, is of a 
double age.” 

“Ah, Sophokles! But look; he cannot suffer. He sees 
disaster, and curse, and folly; but his serene and crystal 
aether no storms can stir. He sees the suffering, untroubled. 
7—I see, and suffer for the sufferers more than they do for 
themselves. What is this, that men should have suffering, 
nor know themselves or it, and that I, knowing them, should 
know it too, and in my one self support it? Ah, /ha¢ is 
when I sing . . . when Beauty is too beautiful for me, and 
when Suffering is too fiery.” 

“And Andromeda?”’ the slave resumed after a space. 

“How can I tell? Yet one thing is certain, that after no 
long time she would have been seized with love for the 
Monster.” 

“For the sea-monster?” he answered horrified. ‘“ With 
love? A new Pasiphaé ... ?” 

“If you will. Sooner or later the sick soul craves for 
what most it fears and hungers for what it hates. So too the 
delicate soul that has drunk too deep of Beauty comes to ask 
only for the strong, the hard; nay, for the brutal, the cruel, 
and the hideous, 
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“So, on a day, she will grow faint with loneliness (for 
who will marry her?) and wild to have done with the whole 
tale, once and for all. Better to fling herself to the Beast, 
and know its kiss, than this gradual exinanition of all 
herself. And at the thought that this oblation might be 
possible, it became desirable; she courted it, half self-con- 
fessed; she trod the shore; she grew eager, then terrified 
again ; she called, but furtively ; she offered herself to chance. 

’ Inspiration reached Euripides once more. He rose. 

“On a day of heavy heat and thunder—you know, Kal- 
laischros, how, on such days, the blood flows differently, 
and the soul cannot retain nor fixedly behold its own 
images and forebodings? On such a day she shall pace the 
livid beach, and the wan waters shall touch her. . . . And 
suddenly the surface heaved with slow ripples, and a surge 
and a swell came towards her, anda yellow froth smeared her ; 
and dead fish fell forth beside her and the sea-flowers shrank 
and hid their loveliness within themselves, and clung, glassy 
domes of pulp, to the rocks. And already she was feeling 
that it was too late, that in a moment vast tentacles would 
shoot like the lash of an amorous whip, coiling in a sudden 
flame about her, and again, sliding with loathely sweetness 
round her limbs, ferociously to suck, on a sudden, great cups 
of scarlet flesh out of the white. And to her breast would 
be pressed the horrible slime of its face; and again, she 
would stare ‘into its cold eyes, and by its hooked beak her 
heart would be torn out. . . .” 

** But now comes Perseus?” cried the slave. ‘‘ Now, the 
Saviour-Hero, with the Gorgon’s head to deliver her?” 

“Now should come Perseus,’’ mused he, and then cried 
with sudden agony: ‘Now must come Perseus! ah, poor 
Andromeda, now must thou have thy Perseus. Yet what 
shall bring him? What messenger shall summon him? What 
shall draw him down, golden like a flying star, across the 
sky, to succour thee? And, if indeed he be come—and lo, in 
the air an eddy, and a bright shadow, and the immortal Youth 
with wings tremulous at heel and sword splendid at his 
thigh; and Medusa’s head—hark: 


The Saviour-Hero high 
Upheld the Head, 
And bade Destruction die, 
And Death he blasted dead : 
A god's life through her flesh and soul and spirit sped. 
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“ But alas! How shall the Head work such a change? 
Medusa froze into stone all she looked upon. Death can only 
slay. Who shall imagine a Death that shall work life? Here 
is a two-fold riddle, Kallaischros; I pray thee, solve it for 
me! Why shall the Hero come, thus opportune to the 
moment? And how shall that dead Thing breed life? The 
myth helps me no more: the God is leaving me. . . .” 

“Why, Master! What is your scruple? In how many of 
your tragedies does not the God appear, from an opened 
heaven, when human succour fails, and no earlier? That, 
surely, is the rdle for God! And Medusa gave life to the 
maiden by slaying the foul Monster, and making it indeed 
the reef she had thought it; though that part of your speech, 
Euripides, I understood not, nor will the Athenians un- 
derstand.” 

“What brought the hero?” resumed the sad poet, dis- 
regarding the lad’s talk. ‘‘ What cry in her soul summoned 
him from beyond the stars? Was the sheer suffering enough? 
Is sheer misery, and despairing, doomed helplessness so 
mighty a magnet that God himself cannot resist it. . . .? 
But ah! when the Monster was dead, was it indeed well with 
her? If the Gaze of God should shrivel the roots of fear, 
shall it be well with the careless soul? The Monster is gone— 
a rock, a reef ; Andromeda is freed; she can sin no sin more: 
no hell awaits her. But believe me, in the lakes of her eyes, 
so full of starlight once, is visible some reflection of that 


stoniness . . . somewhat of Death's death has surely be- 
come her own. The law holds, that Death and Life exclude, 
and utterly, each the other. . . . The tale finishes not.” 


“But you have spoken marvels, good master,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘ What more need you say? The tale is told. The 
tragedy is complete, and the prize is certain. Or at least ——” 

“It will gain no prizes,” he answered. “ But I may 
well finish it. I am too tired for more. His patron, Athené, 
shall appear. She shall bid him loose Andromeda, and shall 
foretell his marriage, their worship, their constellation, and 
the hero shall fly off, uplifted by the crane, with the maiden 
in his arms. At that, how will the young men laugh! But 
I am too tired even to weep, and it has grown cold.” 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The Sanctus Bell, 


IN an article recently printed in these pages on the “ Bells 
of the Mass,” the admission was made that no direct liturgical 
evidence was forthcoming in pre-Reformation England for 
the ringing of a bell at the Sanctus. None the less, in view of 
the wide prevalence in this country of the name “ Sanctus 
bell,’ it was contended that such ringing must undoubtedly 
have taken place, and furthermore, seeing that the Sanctus 
bell was never a mere hand-bell, but a bell of moderate size, 
suspended as a rule in a cot above the chancel arch, the sug- 
gestion was made that it was intended to summon loiterers 
outside the church that they might enter in time to witness 
the Elevation. Two or three other facts, gleaned since the 
article in question was published, strongly confirm the con- 
clusion then arrived at and seem of sufficient interest to be 
quoted here. : 

For the first the writer is indebted to the kindness of 
a member of the New Hall community, a convent of English 
nuns, Canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre, who were established 
at Liége before they came to England, and whose records 
extend back to the first half of the seventeenth century. It is 
extremely probable that at that date these religious may have 
inherited and perpetuated certain medieval English tra- 
ditions. Be this as it may, their oldest manuscript cere- 
monial contains the following direction: 

At ye conventuall Mass, as well those y' are not sung as those 
y' are, shall every day be rung at ye Sanctus, in tolling, nine tolls, 
and againe at ye Elevation of ye Sacred Hostie three tolls, and at 
y' of ye Chalice also three tolls. 

Now, as previously explained, to toll a bell is to cause the 
clapper to strike a single blow on one side of the bell, and the 
term would only be used of a bigger bell hung at some height 
above the ground and rung by means of acord. This tolling, 
therefore, was presumably, at least in origin, a signal to those 
who were not actually present in the chapel. If we are not 
misinformed, a precisely similar custom of ringing the con- 


1 It occurs, as there pointed out, in a great variety of forms—not only 
sanctus-bell, but also “ saints-bell,” ‘‘ saunce-bell,” ‘‘ santes-bell,"’ &c. 
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vent bell at the Sanctus is maintained among other English 
communities domiciled abroad, notably among the Augus- 
tinian Canonesses of the Lateran at Bruges. 

Our next scrap of evidence is very much earlier and comes 
from a much greater distance. In the account given by Vil- 
lanueva of the diocese of Vich in Spain mention is made of a 
synodal decree passed in the year 1344 which enjoined that 
““at High Mass every day at the beginning of the preface 
eight or ten strokes of the bell (¢ogues de campana) should 
be given in order to summon the faithful to behold the Body 
of Christ.”” And Villanueva adds, writing at the end of the 
eighteenth century, “ this practice we see still observed in 
many districts.”! True, at Vich, this tolling did not take 
place precisely at the Sanctus but “ towards the beginning 
of the Preface,” but the purpose was the same, viz., to afford a 
decent interval for loiterers to enter the church and get ready 
for the Elevation. One may notice a similar diversity of 
practice in our modern churches now-a-days with regard to 
the exit and reappearance of the torch bearers, this lighting 
of torches being in its origin intended, as has been previously 
argued in these pages, to illuminate the Sacred Host at the 
Elevation in order that it might be more easily seen by the 
congregation at a distance. Elsewhere the warning-bell be- 
fore the Elevation seems sometimes to have been rung still 
earlier, i.e. at the end of the Gospel. This was the case 
among the Bridgettines of Sion, for their Constitutions direct 
that “after the gospel of hyghe masse the grete belle shal be 
tollyd xiii strokes every day [can this be a misprint for iii 
strokes?] and the same belle, or els another, shall be tollyd iii 
strokes at eche levation of the same masse.” 

And now we may turn to a strongly-worded episcopal 
ordinance issued by Mgr. Francois Pericard, Bishop of 
Avranches in Normandy, on April 13th, 1600. This may 
seem late in date, but the decree in question only reinforces in 
more explicit language sundry synodal injunctions promul- 
gated in medizval times.* The following are the precise 
terms : — 


One of the greatest abuses and disorders which we have had 
occasion to notice in our diocese is that in the greater number of 
parishes, the parishioners make attendance at the parochial High 
Mass a mere matter of form. The moment that they have had 


! Villanueva, Viage, vol. vi. p. 98. 

2 Aungier's History of Syon, p. 376. 

5 See for example Gousset, Synodes de Reims, vol. ii. pp. 548, 657, 663. Lalore, 
Statuts de Troyes, ii. pp. 103, 191. 
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holy water [this refers of course to the Asperges procession, which 
was formerly a great and very popular feature in the Sunday High 
Mass] they leave the church and go off to gossip, to trade, to 
bargain, and talk over their business in the churchyard, only 
re-entering the church when they hear the bell ring for the 
sacring (lors qu’ils oyent sonner le sacrement) and then they all 
come crowding in with much disorder and pack themselves 
into the back of the church beside the font with an irreverence 
and absence of devotion which would hardly be credited in people 
who profess to be Christians and Catholics. Furthermore, as 
soon as the Elevation is over, they get up from their knees and 
return again to the churchyard. Now such impiety as this is 
enough to provoke the anger of God and to involve us all in 
calamities even greater than those we have just passed through 
[The Bishop, of course, refers to the wars of religion]. Conse- 
quently, to apply some remedy to these disorders, and to ensure 
that Almighty God should receive that which is His due, we have 
forbidden and hereby most strictly forbid all persons to traffic or 
bargain or sell anything, whatever it may be, in the churchyard, 
or to quit the church during High Mass in order to go out to 
gossip or trade or play. Moreover, they must not lounge against 
the font, but must remain standing throughout inside the church, 
from the beginning of Mass to the end, with the devotion, atten- 
tion and reverence which are called for by so great and holy a 
Sacrifice, under penalty of a fine of twenty sous for the first 
offence, forty sous for the second (both these fines to be applied 
to the church funds), and of excommunication for the third. For 
which object we have given orders to the curés and the treasurers 
to be on the look out and to take down the names of those who 
infringe this our present ordinance, in order that a report may be 
made every month to us or to our official for the enforcement of 
the fines and penalties aforesaid.! 


This gives a vivid picture of exactly the kind of abuse 
which we believe to have prevailed in England and pro- 
bably throughout a great part of western Christendom during 
the Middle Ages. No doubt the reason why we do not hear 
much of the Sanctus bell in liturgical or official sources is 
because it was regarded with no great favour by the repre- 
sentatives of the Church. It was the parishioners, and the 
less devout section even of these, who found the Sanctus bell, 
or the low side-window which it supplanted, a very convenient 
institution. With this to fall back upon, they were able to 
amuse themselves freely in the churchyard, while still salving 
their conscience with the pretence of assisting at Mass. 


H. T. 
1 Bessin, Concilia Rotamagensis Provinciae, vol. ii. pp. 202, 301. 
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Some Missionary Statistics. 


In the article on the Cardiff Congress we have referred 
to what was said there in one form or another on the Foreign 
Mission question and its problems. Incidentally we gave the 
number of members of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus serving on these missions, but it occurs to us it may 
be of general interest, now that this subject of the supply 
of European missionaries is being brought prominently be- 
fore us, to publish the following statistics that have come in 
our way of all the Jesuit missionaries serving on foreign 
stations. It will be noticed that the twenty-two Provinces 
of the Society, to each of which one or more foreign missions 
are attached, are grouped into five “ Assistencies.” 








Assis- Sehol- Lay. 
tencies Previnces Missions Priests astics Brothers Total 
Rome Central Brazil 51 24 34 «+109 
s Naples New Mexico, Colorado 61 a 2 = 319 
$ ) Sicily Isles of the A°gean 9 -- 8 17 
™ (Venice Albania, Mangalore 67 6 27 oo 
= — Bengal, Ceylon, Congo 179 97 47 o 
2 Germany Bombay, South Brazil, 814 
o | Denmark, Sweden 238 51 122 “ 
© (Holland Java, Flores, Celebes 64 6 10 
Champagne Madagascar, China [S.E. 
Tcheu-li], India (Trin- 
4 comalee) 124 3 30 
& 4 France China (Nankin) 139 15 32 186 926 
£ | Lyons Syria, Armenia, Egypt 185 17 86 288 
™ |! Toulouse Madagascar, Reunion, 
Mauritius 173 81 4! 
Aragon Philippines, Chile and 
. Anktatien 269 3t «195-495 
F | Castile Antilles, Cuba, Columbia 148 62 97 307 
‘e+ Portugal Brazil, Goa, Macao, 1139 
4 Lower Zambesi 87 5 60 } 
” | Mexico Tharakumara 10 = I 
\ Toledo Ecuador, Peru 106 3 55 164 
England B. Guiana, Up. Zambesi 7! _ 36 =:107 
; California Rocky Mountains, Alaska 61 24 39 124] 
3 | Canada Canadian Indians I 3 15 ts 
ee Australia, South and East 16 18 102 ay 4 
t} | Maryland amaica 21 _ 2 
Missouri ritish Honduras 19 3 4 
Japan Mission 6 — - 
2171 «©9453 «995 3619 


If in these tables we confine ourselves to the statistics of 
the Jesuit missionaries, we should wish it to be understood that 
this is because we have no other statistics before us. But there 
are many religious Orders which are either exclusively en- 
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gaged in the work of foreign missions, or combine this with 
works at home and send to the mission-fields little armies 
of their sons—Lazarists, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Redemptorists, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, Marists, Sale- 
sians, etc. Some statistics regarding these are given in Owr 
Duty to the Heathen, published two years ago by the British 
Central Office of the A.P.F. Perhaps in due course these, too, 
will be able to publish their detailed statistics. And then 
there are the nuns, an innumerable host as superb in its zeal 
and devotedness as it is indispensable in its services, but the 
statistics regarding which are hard to find. There is, too, 
another class of workers in the mission-field which we must 
by no means leave out of account, the native clergy. These 
are not as numerous as we could wish, and, as we know, their 
training suffers gravely from our want of adequate funds; 
and the day is still far off in the future when they will be able 
to take upon themselves the main burden of the Church's 
work among their fellow-countrymen. Still they are in larger 
numbers than people suppose, and are taking their share in 
an organized apostolate. It will be interesting some day to 
have an account of their extension. 
S.F.S. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


We are witnessing in these days the increasing 


= spread of certain sociological results of the 
Press. application of free-trade principles to the pur- 


veying of news,—a commodity which is not 
naturally suited for commercial exploitation. In answer to the 
demand for information numbers of journals have been es- 
tablished, the success of which depends, indirectly at least, on 
their ability to attract a large number of purchasers, for a wide 
circulation secures advertisements, the real support of a paper. 
One result of this unrestricted competition is that the world is 
ransacked daily in search of interesting information. Another 
is that, failing a supply of news of the proper sort, the news- 
paper is supplied with manufactured or concocted intelligence, 
either purely fictitious or simply the small beer of human history, 
doctored somehow or other so as to provoke the public taste. 
A third result is the forcing into undue prominence of matters 
of little intrinsic importance but possessing elements of horror 
or prurience. There are few papers which keep themselves free 
from the police-news taint and the Sunday journals deliberately 
collect garbage of this sort. Moreover, the very keenness of the 


VOL, CXXIV. N 
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competition, in this as in other businesses, reacts in the formation 
of trusts, and a number of seemingly independent papers come 
under the control of a single interest. Consequently the Press 
is in a double bondage—to the desire of sensation and to the 
clique that controls it. It remains free in the sense that public 
authority rarely interferes with it: it was never less free from 
the point of view of Truth. Nearly every paper is run to pro- 
mote some particular interest, commercial, political, social, &c.,— 
and information damaging to that interest cannot hope for en- 
trance into its columns. The party journal is written for the party. 
And as nearly every paper is owned and controlled by wealthy 
individuals or corporations, in reality they are organs not of the 
democracy but of the plutocracy. 


Coincident with the general recognition of 

The — these facts there has come about a distinct 
the Press. lessening of the power of the newspaper. Only 

the thoughtless and uneducated are normally 

much influenced by what they read in the press. Current events 
provide a ludicrous illustration of this. To judge by one section 
of the daily journals we are passing at the moment through a 
crisis, or rather through a series of crises, of the most alarming 
import. For the past month or so—to go no further back—a 
daily leader in 7e 7imes has called attention to this startling 
condition of things with every variety of emphasis. Scare- 
captions, like “Nearing the End,” “ Still Drifting,’ “The 
Eleventh Hour,” “ Dallying with Danger,’’ ‘No Time to be 
Lost,” have succeeded each other day by day till the readers’ 
over-stimulated nerves must surely have ceased to respond. And 
what Zhe Zimes has been doing in its solemn fashion may be also 
witnessed in a score of other papers of less restraint. Indeed, 
—and this is the sociological fact to which we desire to call 
attention—for years all the resources of journalism have been ex- 
hausted by the Opposition journals in a vain endeavour to in- 
fluence the conduct of the Ministry. Every weakness, every mis- 
take, every difference of opinion, observable in the Cabinet, has 
been exploited with the utmost literary and dialectical skill. Bat- 
tery on battery of facts from every quarter, telling against their 
policy or procedure, have been brought into play. A ceaseless 
storm of invective and personal attack has assailed their char- 
acters. Every occurrence which seemed to show the country’s mis- 
trust of them has been noted and emphasized,—in fact, to scan 
the political columns of 7he Times, The Observer, The Pall Mall 
Gazette, The Morning Post, &c., for the past twelve months is to 
be struck with wonder that any institution or body of men could 
possibly have survived an onslaught so united, so powerful, so 
merciless, so sustained. And yet there has been practically no 
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result; there is no sign that the Ministry has been deflected one 
inch from the course it had originally marked out. It is said 
that in a battle a ton of lead must be shot away for every soldier 
put hors de combat. How many tuns, we wonder, of printers’ 
ink are required to change a single vote? 


What, we ask, is the reason of this impotence? 

The more ‘party’ Why is there no response to these eloquent 

the less power. = and forceful appeals? It is important to find 

an answer to this question, for, granting the 
soundness of the Opposition contention, it is surely portentous 
that it should be at once so ably and so ineffectually urged. The 
country should be thrilling with horror and excitement at the 
news about Ulster, yet the country is much more concerned about 
the fortunes of Carpentier or the Cricket championship. 

' The reason seems to us to be that the party press has so com- 
pletely overdone the party spirit that it is no longer considered 
honest or sincere. It has become much too markedly partizan, 
and thus all its utterances are discounted beforehand. On the 
Opposition side the foolish assumption that the Ministry, pos- 
sessed though they may be of the same means of information as 
the others, in addition to their access to all the official channels, 
are really in ignorance of what is portending, is so incessantly 
paraded as to give an air of unreality to the whole argument. 
The extreme violence of party polemics has the same effect. 
The most dishonest and dishonourable motives are freely im- 
puted to public men, charges which, if true, would mark them 
out as infamous criminals, and the very atrocity of which is 
their best refutation. This ridiculous over-emphasis defeats it- 
self. In neutral matters the Press still can influence public 
opinion. Zhe Daily Mail can create a boom in “ standard bread ” 
or sweet-peas or aviation, but all its exploitation of the “ civil- 
war” idea, a war devoid alike of demonstrable motive and ob- 
jective, moves only laughter and contempt amongst those who 
know the facts. 


Catholics have this further reason for suspec- 

The ons ting insincerity that the supporters of Orange 
Pram Ulster have made little effort to free their ar- 
gument from religious bigotry. Consequently 

that sentiment is now openly professed as the chief motive for 
resisting the Government proposals. Instead of deprecating it 
from the outset and demanding actual and tangible proofs of 
every alleged case of Catholic intolerance, they have fostered 
and organized a traditional antipathy to our religion, and thus 
turned what might and should have been treated as an economic 
or political question into a war of creeds. The Ulster Pro- 
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testant pulpit utterances on July 12th will surely have opened the 
eyes of the most prejudiced to the real spirit of the Orangemen. 
One orator said that the Jesuits had engineered the Boer War 
and that the same sinister influence was at the root of the hos- 
tility of Germany. Another declared that the issue of Home 
Rule was “a desperate fight against the age-long policy of the 
Romish Church.” Whilst a third prophesied that, in the event 
of the Bill passing, the Bible within twenty-five years would be 
a closed book!! Ignorance and malice illustrated by puerilities 
such as these, our politicians have not scrupled to utilize. The 
weapon lay ready to their hand, and they did not pause to notice 
how false and cowardly and envenomed it was. The conse- 
quence is that instead of a calm discussion of the relative merits 
of centralized and local governments, we have an appeal to force, 
a frenzied summons to the defence of “ our civil and religious 
liberties " against “our hereditary foes,’’ an appeal which, in 
the mouth of a responsible politician, must surely destroy for 
ever his reputation for honesty and truth. For—we must not 
grow weary in repeating—no one has been able to prove in what 
way anyone’s civil or religious liberties would be at stake under 
a Catholic government, and, as for hereditary foes, the phrase as 
applied by Orangemen to Catholics merely recalls the remarks 
of the wolf to the lamb in the fable. Catholics of all political 
parties should unite in repelling the slander that their faith is 
injurious to civil liberty and welfare, a slander which, it is well 
to note, although used at present predominantly on one side, 
is not uttered by fanatical Orangemen alone. 


: _ That all do not so unite is evident from the 
—_— Catholic tone of certain Catholic papers in Rome on the 
apers “ , : 
and Ulster. Ulster question. It is odd to find the Orange 
resistance praised and applauded by decent 
Catholic journals there, whilst the bulk of the Irish population 
are stigmatized as opponents of law and order. It may be the old 
confusion between the word “ liberal" as applied to continental 
and English parties that is responsible for this strange alliance ; 
with that key similarly employed many false interpretations of 
British political occurrences have been adopted in the past by 
Continental Catholics. . It cannot be the result of an intelligent 
and impartial investigation of the facts, for Italian journalists can 
tell black from white as well as any others. What the phenome- 
non is probably due to is false or one-sided information from 
British residents in Rome who do not realize the basis of the 
Ulster opposition and whose political education leads them to 
regard the policy of Home Rule as the dismemberment of the 


* See a series of extracts in the Daily Chronicle, July 13, 1914. 
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Empire. If one of those good Roman journalists could only meet 
an Orangeman in the flesh and get a glimpse of what a Zimes re- 
viewer calls “ his unsympathetic materialism, the drab ugliness 
of a life which finds its chief recreation in religious strife and 
much of its consolation in strong drink,” he would probably 
have the surprise of his life. 


Dr. Patterson of Belfast, who proclaimed, on 

oo July 12th, that after Home Rule the Bible 

the Bible. would be a closed book in Ireland, does not 
seem to keep abreast with Papal pronounce- 
ments on the subject of Holy Writ. If he were to look at the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis, issued on June 12th, just a month before 
his own prophecy, he would discover a decree of the Pope com- 
mending the reading of the Holy GoSpels and granting various 
spiritual privileges to those who practise it. And in this the Holy 
Father is but following the example of many of his predecessors, 
notably that of Leo XIII., under whose auspices the Society of 
St. Jerome for the multiplication of cheap copies of the New 
Testament and the daily perusal thereof was originally founded. 
But Protestant pulpiteers would find much of their stock-in-trade 
gone if they learnt the truth about Catholicism. ‘“ Rome keeps 
the Bible from the people ”’ is still a favourite cry of theirs. And 
yet, the truth is not difficult of access. Every Catholic book- 
seller stocks the Bible, both Old Testament and New, in various 
editions. The English Hierarchy approve of a new English 
translation, the ‘“‘ Westminster Version,’”’ which would be a foolish 
venture if it could not be freely sold and circulated. And abroad 
in Germany, France, Italy, &c., if Catholics do not read Holy 
Writ, it is not for want of facilities, which indeed are multi- 
plied by ecclesiastical authority, jusgu’a l’embarras. We find 
in a Belgian school journal, the excellent 7 rait d’Union of Marn- 
effe, a professedly incomplete bibliography of works dealing with 
the study of the Gospels, which, including texts, commentaries, 
studies, meditations, &c., runs to eighty-two volumes. Thus, a 
good many learned commentators and shrewd publishers do not 
seem to know what Dr. Patterson knows about the attitude of 
“ Rome” towards the Bible. And a like ignorance characterizes 
the directors of the Zuvre Catholique de la diffusion du Saint 
Evangile, the French counterpart of the Italian “ Society of St. 
Jerome.” 

Meantime, while bigots like this Protestant preacher are 
spreading mendacious reports about the regard of the Catholic 
Church for the Word of God, other Protestants, uncontrolled 
and unrebuked, are busy depriving that Word of all historical 
or inspirational value. 
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The Catholic That lusty five-year-old, the Catholic Social 
Social Guild (Guild, has weathered the period of infancy 
s = li with a happy immunity from ordinary infan- 
tile disorders. Not that there have not been 
amateur physicians (censores non deputati one might call them), 
who have imagined that they could see alarming symptoms of 
deadly disease from time to time in the growing child, but it has 
been easy to show that the disease really lurked in the jaundiced 
mind that made the diagnosis. To those who think (if there 
are still any such) that our present industrial system, with all its 
social results, has the full approval of Providence, the C.S.G. 
must necessarily seem impious and revolutionary, for, under the 
inspiration of Pope Leo, it starts with the assumption that modern 
economic relations are in many regards the direct negation of 
Christianity, and, under the Church’s guidance, it occupies itself 
with studying how to remedy this state of things. The state 
of things is roughly this, that, whereas a certain number of people 
have a superfluity of the goods of this life, great hosts of men and 
women and children have not enough, and hold what little they 
have on a precarious tenure. Supposing the sum-total to be con- 
stant, any process of readjustment must therefore entail a degree 
of sacrifice on the part of the wealthy. This is in no respect un- 
reasonable, considering that their wealth, according to Christian 
teaching, is but a trust held not merely for their own benefit, but 
also for that of their neighbour. (What the C.S.G. aspires to 
effect on sound Christian principles, other non-Catholic bodies 
are aiming at by methods and on principles which are not Chris- 
tian, and so a malevolent or superficial observer can without much 
difficulty ignore the impassable gulf between them. In plainer 
terms, it is not hard to accuse the C.S.G. of Socialism, if one 
resolutely turns away one’s eyes from its authentic programme 
and the literature which gives expression to its spirit. On the 
other hand, to those familiar with that literature and aware of the 
fact that the C.S.G. may be said to have been founded precisely. 
to prevent the growth of Socialism within and outside the Church, 
the accusation is sufficiently ludicrous. As recorded elsewhere 
in this issue, the President of the Guild at the recent Congress 
made its incompatibility with socialism abundantly manifest. 
Moreover, one of the latest publications of the Guild, Father 
Wright's Christian Citizenship, is based expressly on the social 
teaching of Leo XIII., and shows, not only that the Christian 
ideal is radically opposed to the Socialist ideal, but that one 
great source of the strength of the Socialist appeal is found 
in the apathy of Christians towards that social reform to which 
they are committed by the essence of their creed. An echo of the 
same complaint, it is curious to note, appears from the Socialist 
side in the current Constructive Quarterly, where Mr. Philip 
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Snowden challenges the “ Christian Churches" to use their im- 
mense influence more directly for social betterment. Apart from 
some exaggeration of the Church's social as distinct from her 
spiritual functions, Mr. Snowden shows a thorough appreciation 
of the implications of Christianity. The fact is that, as Father 
Wright points out, if Christians put their faith into full effect 
there would be no longer any Socialism, for its raison d’étre 
would be gone. 


“ Souperism,” the infamous practice of induc- 


“ +. 
a Irish ing adults to apostatize, or to allow their chil- 
oo dren to be perverted, as a condition of re- 


ceiving some temporal benefits, has not ‘yet 
come to an end in Ireland. The disturbed political atmosphere 
is no doubt unfavourable to the growth of organized protective 
effort, whilst it is itself an active cause of those terrible econo- 
mic conditions which make this unprincipled proselytizing possi- 
ble. The July issue of the Banner of Truth in Ireland, the organ 
of the notorious English proselytizing body called the “ Society 
for Irish Church Mission,”’ about which we had something to say 
in THE MONTH for October last,! publishes a three months’ list 
of subscriptions (March 13—June 12) from associations in vari- 
ous parts of England, the total of which amounts roughly to 
£2,700. During the same period £700 were raised in Ireland 
alone and about £1,700 received in legacies. We do not sug- 
gest that this great sum is all expended in direct proselytizing : 
part is said to be employed in providing spiritual sustenance 
for the “ few poor and scattered Protestants " in Connemara ; 
part in subsidizing the various agents who preach a “full and free 
salvation through faith in Christ alone " to the Catholic popula- 
tion of that afflicted country and hawk Protestant Bibles through 
the land. But the rest is spent in maintaining Orphanages and 
Homes for destitute Catholic children who are doubtless materi- 
ally benefited by the process, but who are incidentally robbed 
of their most precious possession, their faith. However specious 
the plea of philanthropy which these harpies urge, this is the 
net result, as it is the main object, of their operations. The proof 
is easy. They lend no aid to the Catholic schools and institutions 
which are trying to cope with the abnormal burdens of a dis- 
organized community, they maintain no homes for destitute Pro- 
testants. What they aim at is the perversion of the weak and 
helpless whom, by false teaching, they \bring up to hate and 
despise their ancestral faith. And all this gold is poured for this 
vile purpose into a Christian country from a land which is itself 
to a large extent pagan, and where the ranks of institutional 
Christianity, Anglicanism and Dissent alike, are yearly dwindling. 


1 “*Souperism in Ireland,’’ Tat MontH, October, 1913. 
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There is something singularly diabolical in this bitter perverted 
zeal which is thus unconscious of the beam in its own eye, and 
which, as the result of a year’s work, can only point to a list of 
twenty-two adult “ converts.”” This plague originally fastened 
upon Ireland in her hour of dire distress: it thrives in propor- 
tion to the poverty and weakness of those it assails. With the 
recrudescence of national life it may be trusted to disappear. 
A Catholic people in full vigour will be able to shield and to heal 
its own. 


Meanwhile, in addition to the far flung net of 


antes charitable associations conducted by the re- 
Work. ligious, male and female, of the Church in 


Ireland, there is room for much lay effort, if 
the abnormal social conditions there are to be adequately dealt 
with. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul does much useful and 
unostentatious work all over the land. Of the “ Catholic Rescue 
and Protection Society,” the foundation of which in Dublin was 
announced last autumn; we have no recent account; on the other 
hand, a most encouraging report has reached us of a little Dublin 
organization, which is a shining example of what can be done 
by a single zealous individual who has the skill to unite prudence 
and patience with zeal. “ St. Patrick’s Guild,” for the rescue of 
poor children from destitution and spiritual perils, is practically 
the work of one lady, who has gathered some charitable friends 
and assistants around her, and who, during the four years she 
has laboured, has saved from serious danger no less than 201 
children and mothers. Her example, contrasted with the inaction 
of others, is a valuable illustration of the drawback which some- 
times attends an elaborate organization with President, Secre- 
tary and Committee. A certain amount of energy is lost in 
moving the machinery, which if applied directly to the work 
would be more effective. Given a few more workers like the 
energetic founder of “ St. Patrick’s Guild,” and ‘the arrears of 
work amongst the Dublin poor would be speedily overtaken. 


In Ireland this work is imperative on account 

3 Catholic , of the activity of her soul-snatchers. De- 
Leakage. graded proselytism of this type is not so com- 

mon in England, but there is a danger of a 

more subtle kind which calls for even greater efforts, if our poor 
are to be adequately protected. In Ireland there is the full 
tradition of faith: it is seen in vigorous life all around, and is re- 
flected in the speech and habits of the people. It is otherwise 
in England where vast multitudes are outside the influence of 
Christianity, and where Catholics are comparatively few in num- 
ber. Exposed to the chill atmosphere of indifference, and un- 
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supported by the example of others, the faith of the poor and 
uneducated is apt to wither, unless special efforts are made to 
maintain it. We have already called attention to the startling 
calculations made towards the beginning of this year by Father 
Wright, of Preston, as to the actual extent of the annual “ leak- 
age.” He was at great pains to avoid an exaggerated estimate, 
yet he was obliged to conclude, that of the children who leave 
our elementary schools every year, upwards of 15,000 no less 
definitely leave the Church, simply because they get beyond the 
reach of Catholic influence before their faith is robust enough to 
withstand attack. This is surely an appalling state of things. 
One had hoped that some notice would have been taken of it at 
the recent Congress by one or other of the associations that work 
among the poor or aim at the conversion of England, but appar- 
ently the fact has not yet come home to the Catholic conscious- 
ness. What wonder that, in spite of a large and constant acces- 
sion of converts, our numbers remain practically stationary. Our 
first duty is surely to keep what we have got, yet from one cause 
or another, for every single convert we make we lose nearly 
two born Catholics! Father Wright's paper is not merely alarm- 
ist: it contains a thoroughly well-considered scheme for remedy- 
ing this terrible evil, one that is easily applicable, not only to 
British conditions, but to those that obtain everywhere. In es- 
sence it consists in securing that an organized band of earnest and 
competent Catholics should look to the general welfare of every 
child on quitting school, in such a way that no one in any parish 
should be charged with more than three or four. It is personal 
service on behalf of Christ’s little ones—the most practical form 
of Christianity—that is called for. Happily, we gather that 
Father Wright's paper will presently be issued as a C.T.S. pam- 
phlet, when we trust that the “ After-Care Society "’ scheme, al- 
ready successfully established at Preston, will be taken up all 
over the country. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, 3) of general Catholic intefest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Athanasian Creed: Broad Church attack on discussed [H. E. Hall in 
Catholic Review, July, 1914, p. 2391. 
‘ Communion, Early ritual of [H. Thurston, S.J., in Zhe Month, 
ug. 1914, p. 159]. 
uge, The: Kepetitions and Divergencies in O.T. account, discussed 
on the two-document hypothesis [A. van der Heeren in Collationes Bru- 
genses, July, 1914, p. 462]. ’ 
“Ignatian asceticism” and “‘liturgical exaggeration,” discussed at length 
Civilta Cattolica, July 4, 1914, p. 34, and July 18, 1914,p. 176]. Mgr. 
atiffol’s view of “le sentiment liturgique " [Revue du Clergé Francais, 
July 1, 1914, Zz 109]. The Spanish Jesuits’ contribution to the discus- 
sion [P. Villada, S.J., in Razdén y Fé, July, 1914, p. 280]. 
Integralism: the excess a good quality [C. Macksey, S.J., in 
America, gu 4, 1914, p. 272]. 
Paul, St.: His relation to contemporaneous Pagan thought a Jac- 
quier in Z’'Université Catholique, June 15, 1914, p. 481]. His doctrinal 
evolution; answer to Sabatier’s recent work [L. Murillo, S.J., in Razdn y 
Fé, June, 1914]. 
Peter’s Pence in the Middle Ages, History of [T. M._ Schwat- 
ney, O.P., in American Catholic Quarterly, April, 1914, p. 274). 
Sacred Heart, Devotion to the. Useful classified bibliography [7 7rait 
a'Union, June, 1914, p. 486]. 
Slavery, The Church and [J. Husslein, S.J., in America, July 11, 1914, 
P. 293]. 
Vo sin Birth, The: Rationalist attacks on [Rev. E. R. James in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, July, 1914, p. 26]. 
Vocations, Ecclesiastical, among the working classes, discussed [CI. 
Bouvier in Revue du Clergé Francais, July 15, 1914, p. 153]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Albanian Catholics, The sad plight of [Miss E. Cristich in Zad/et, 
July 4, 1914, p. 15]. ; 

Anglicanism, and St. Anselm: opposed ideals of [Mgr. Canon Moyes 
in Zablet, June 27, 1914, p. 1,002]. Lack of Authority in [Canon Barry in 
"Universe, July 3, 1914, p. 9]. Anglicanism and the abuse of language 
[Mgr. Benson in America, July 11, 1914, p. 294]. Ritualism an obstacle 
to conversion [H. E. Rope in Catholic Review, July, 1914, p- 259]. 

Bible Society: Work of the British and Foreign, discusSed [W. 
Dwight in America, June 20, 1914, p. 223]. 

Divorce: Statistics of in Europe, Japan and United States [L. Guizerix 
in Ze Mouvement Social, June 15, 1914, p. 550]. . 

Education, Encroachments on Parental Rights in [Uziverse, July 3. 
1914, p. 12]. 

TA Philosophy criticized [Dom Daniel Feuling, O.S.B., in 
Dublin Review, July, 1914, p. 62]. 

Ferrer School in United States [J. Husslein in America, June 20, 
1914, p. 224]. 
: 4 Collapse of practical Protestantism in [A. D. McLaren in 
Hibbert Journal, July, 1914, p. 721]. Catholic “ Leakage” in Z A. 
Krose, S.J., in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, Vol. 87, No. 4, p. 397]. 

Innocent III.: defended against Harnack’s misrepresentations [E. 
Michael in Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, July, 1914, p. 627]. 

Islam in India: its external influence [P. Dahlmann, S.J., in /risk 
Theological Quarterly, July, 1914, p. 286]. 
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_ Rationalism: its unreasonableness as exemplified in “ The New Op- 

timism "’ by H. de Vere Stacpoole [J. } Daly, I: in America, June 13, 
1914, p. 209]. Intellectual bonds of the Rationalist [Zxaminer, June 6, 
1914, p. 221]. The “Freedom” of Thought [Rev. John G. Vance in British 
Keview, July, 1914,.p. 54]. . 

Reformation, The: an anti-Intellectualist movement [E. T. Shanahan 
in Catholic World, July, 1914, p. 433]. 

Socialism and Catholicism: their incompatibility [H. in Dublin Re- 
view, July, 1914, p. tot]. Mgr. Parkinson at Catholic Congress, in 7ad- 
let, July 18, 1914, p. ~— 

uth — the Church in [A. H. Atteridge in 7'ke Month, Aug. 
1914, p. 139]. 

United States: correction of misapprehension about “ Leakage.” Lan- 
a the Faith [M. Kenny, S.J., in America, June 13, 1914, 
Pp. 199]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Belgium, School Law in [L. Schartzen in Ze Alouvement Social, June 
15, 1914, p. 528: V. Fallon in Etudes, July 20, 1914, p. 198]. 

wy " ngonoage and his Villa [Julia Cartwright in Cornhill, July, 
1914, p. : 

Boy Scouts(Eclaireurs de France): reasons for their condemnation 
in France [Revue d'Organization et de Défense religieuse, June 2, 1914. 
Revue du Clergé Francais, July 1, 1914, p. 98]. 

Catholic Women’s League: clear statement of aims and principles 
[Catholic Women's League Magazine, July 15, 1914]. 

Catholicity in Austria-Hungary and the late Crown Prince [J. Boubée, 
S.J., in Etudes, July 20, 1914, p. — im 

Charitable Works, Catholic: A’ call for lay apostles [R. H. Tierney, 
S.J., in America, June 13, 1914, p. 197]. 

Congo: Catholic Missionary Activity in [G. Dumont, S.J., in America. 
June 13, 1914, p. 202. See also Bulletin de St. André, Abbaye de S. 
André prés Bruges, passim, for the Benedictine Congo Missions]. 

Congress, The Cardiff [S. F. Smith, S.J., in The Month, Aug. 1914, 


p. 113]. 

Croagh Patrick: the Pilgrimage described, with illustrations [P. J. 
Coleman in Rosary Magazine, July, 1914, p. 72]. 

Downside Centenary: Account of growth and success of the School 
[Dom Norbert Birt, OSB. in 7ablet, Tune 27, 1914. See also Downside 
Review, Centenary Number, July, 1914]. 

Eucharistic Congresses: Summary of History and Results [Revue 
Pratique d’Apologétique, July 15, 1914, . 601]. 

Frazer, Dr. J. G.: Appreciation of “ The Golden Bough ” [C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., in Dublin Review, July, 1914, p. 28]. 

Horse-Racing, Ethics of [Dr. Barry in /rish Theological Quarterly, 
July, 1914, p. 275]. 

Literature in the “ Nineties,” Catholic and anti-Catholic [J. J. Daly 
in America, July 11, 1914, p. 305]. 

Mistral, Frédéric [B. Sarnelo in Za Ciudad de Dios, July, 1914, p. 5; 
E. Ruiz in Razén y Fé, July, 1914, p. 344]. 

Russian Church, Sects of the [A. Arndt, Zei/schrift fiir Katholische 
Theologie, July, 1914, p. 446]. 

Shakespeare, Trussel’s claims to be Claimant. Mr. Trotman’s theory 
rejected [H. Thurston, S.J., in 7'a4/et, July 11, 1914, p. 45]. 

Social Work, The Clergy and [Rev. T. Wright in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Vuly, 1914]. 

ww Social Justice of [J. Cunnison in Hibbert Journal, July. 
1914, p. : 
titted States, Indian Missions in the [A. Vrebosch in America, June 
20, 1914, p. 225]. 
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1—THE NEW IDEALS IN THE GOSPEL.! 


THIS is, as the title says, the authorized translation of a 
recent German work by the well-known Professor Hermann 
Schell. Unfortunately, it has no Preface or Introduction to 
define its exact scope. Still, this, in its general character, can 
be gathered from the contents. 

“Young Christianity [says the first chapter entitled 
“‘ Questions concerning Christ ’’] leavened the decrepit world 
with a new race. . . . Filled with the spirit of God they 
changed darkness and death into light and life, persecuting 
powers into a kingdom of love. They combined humility 
with energy, renunciation with hope, self-sacrifice with self- 
assertion. Theirs was a spirit that never before had seized 
upon the world, repelling and attracting, in a mysterious way, 
all nations and religions in a world-wide empire.’’ This 
problem of the past is also a problem of the present. The 
problem of Christ is still the question in which the modern 
mind takes its greatest interest. It feels, in a half-conscious 
way, that herein is the medicine for the anxieties which 
trouble its heart, and yet “ how reconcile with the stern pre- 
cepts of the Gospel a civilization rooted in the Renaissance, 
and its enjoyment of life, its love of art, its independent 
spirit?” 

Those familiar with the works of the rationalistic critics 
are aware to what an extent inconsistencies of this sort be- 
tween the ideals of the Gospel and those advanced in the 
name of modern progress, or again, between some parts of the 
Bible and others, are discovered by these critics and worked 
out into plausible detail. It is with these alleged inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions that Dr. Schell is engaged in this 
volume. He sets himself to solve them on the principle that 
they are not real contradictions but partial impressions 
capable of being unified. “‘ If Christ be placed at the height 

' By Professor Hermann Schell. With thirty-two illustrations chiefly 


from German, Italian, and English Art. Authorized Translation. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. Pp. xiv, 308. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


1913. 
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required by the four Gospels, the pretended contradictions are 
lost in the abundance of life essential to His creative per- 
sonality, His overflowing soul, His strong originality; and 
still more essential to the Messias of the promised Kingdom 
of God, the Father of the future, the Saviour and God-made- 
man of Christian revelation.”” This is not in itself a new 
method; it is as old as the Christian religion itself. But 
the value of Dr. Schell’s book comes from the particular class 
of difficulties which he examines, for it is Harnack’s ideas 
which he keeps almost exclusively in view, and what he really 
gives us is a singularly able criticism, from a quite orthodox 
standpoint, of the arguments which that distinguished writer 
has made popular. Thus we get such questions as the fol- 
lowing considered: “Is it Christ’s good fortune to have 
found a John and a Paul to transform His personality, or is 
it Christ’s fulness and fruitfulness which filled John and 
Paul?” “Is the genuine Christ to be sought in the Sermon 
of the Mount or in the polemics of the Fourth Gospel?” 
“Is He the true Jesus who condemns all toil and solicitude 
for earthly welfare . . . or is the real Jesus an enemy of 
all aimless idleness, of recklessness and laziness, of remiss- 
ness in the care of parents and children?” “Is He the 
genuine Christ who gives to Peter the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, or He who forbids His disciples to call them- 
selves masters or to lord it over any one?” “ Did Jesus teach 
that each and every man could and should approach the 
Father in heaven directly . . . or did He consider it neces- 
sary first of all to offer vicarious satisfaction to the Father, 
and then to institute a Church with priests and sacraments to 
stand between God and man?” “ Were the disciples inspired 
by the teaching of Jesus, or driven by the failure of their 
hopes when they translated the hoped-for Kingdom from 
this visible world to the invisible and uncontrollable?” 
“Who has the best claim to the foundation of a universal 
religion, Jesus or Paul?” 

The author enters barely at all into exegetical discus- 
sions, but in a series of short paragraphs strives to bring out 
the harmony that underlies these seeming oppositions. The 
translation runs smoothly enough, but one has a feeling oc- 
casionally that some of the sense is lost through the idiomatic 
rendering having been missed. A feature in the book is in 
the thirty-two illustrations, well reproduced mostly from 
known works of the grand masters. 
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2—DE OMNIBUS REBUS ET QUIBUSDAM ALIIS.! 


The large and somewhat expensive book which Canon 
Hugues de Ragnau has given us upon the government and 
organization of the Catholic Church contains so much matter 
of interest, not otherwise easily accessible, that we regret 
that it does not give us more of the details really relevant to 
its title, instead of wandering so widely over the general field 
of Catholic apologetics. The scheme is an excellent one— 
the Vatican considered as the centre of the Church's govern- 
ment—and its method is a useful compromise between those 
of severely technical treatises like that of Fr. Martin, S.J., 
on the Curia, and of collections of small-talk like Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s. Parts I. and II. plan out the scheme 
excellently. The Palace of the Vatican, the Palatine ad- 
ministration, the Pope and His election, His College of Car- 
dinals, the Congregations, the Curia, the Papal financial ad- 
ministration are all passed in review. Then follows a sketch 
of the “ Organization of the Catholic World,” and a dis- 
cussion of the political principles and action of the Holy See. 
These are, of course, matters relevant to the subject of the 
work, but we begin to feel ourselves rather far from the 
point when they are made to include discussions of University 
education in America, the theology of “ immanence,” and 
Marianitism in Poland. Such things do not necessarily be- 
come relevant to a book on the Vatican by the inclusion of 
a remark that they were or were not favourably regarded 
in that quarter. By the time we get to Part III. we are in 
full cry across country—the Church and Modern Science, 
what Catholics must believe about the Bible, Catholicism and 
Education more or less all over the world, but particularly in 
the United States, Cremation and Spiritualism, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Birrell, are all subjects very fitting for the 
apologetic pen, but they had better have been dealt with 
in a separate book. It is only fair to say that out of 450 
pages 350 are devoted to the relevant subjects—though with 
a good many digressions. We trust that in a future edition 
Canon Hugues de Ragnau will prune away some of these ex- 
crescences and add much to what he tells us of both the 
Vatican and the government it shelters. There is much of 


1 The Vatican, the Centre of Government of the Catholic World. By the 
Rt. Rev. Edmond Canon Hugues de Ragnau. Appleton and Co., London 
and New York. Pp. viii, 454. Price, 16s. net. 1914. 
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interest to the general reader that he might well record about 
the Palace itself (the few words about the library are jejune 
in the extreme) and about the Congregations—the index is 
given little more than a page. His work will then fill a 
useful place among our more popular books. 





3—A CHALLENGE TO THE TIME-SPIRIT.’ 


It is easy enough to make light of books like the latest 
that reaches us from Father Gerrard—journalism bound in 
cloth, powder and shot for the controversies of the day, which 
will be smoke to-morrow and nothingness the day after. 
Books, too, which skim over the surface of all sorts of sub- 
jects from monism to Debussy and explore none. But this 
is to ignore the fact that much of the ablest and farthest- 
reaching work against Catholicism is done by means of 
journalism—in paper or cloth—and must be met by the same 
method; also that occasional writings may often prove im- 
mortal ones, as in the case of Newman’s. Not that we would 
rank “ A Challenge to the Time-Spirit "’ with, for instance, the 
“Tamworth Reading-room.”” Though very good, it is not 
quite of that level of excellence. But simply as literature it 
is well worth its while. It addresses the educated mind of 
the day on subjects in which that mind is interested, in a way 
that mind will find congenial, attractive and provocative of 
thought. And as to its substance, if it does not add particu- 
larly to knowledge in respect of such subjects as eugenics, 
family life, economic reform, or art, it performs a function 
which, as Newman pointed out, is in a higher order of intel- 
lectual dignity; it views them from a philosophic position, 
adjusts their bearings, and estimates their potentialities. It 
applies to each the touchstone of Catholic Faith and morals, 
and seeks to show just where and how far in each case the 
“ Time-Spirit must be sharply challenged by Catholicism, 
and, incidentally, where and how far it may become an instru- 
ment in her hands. Father Gerrard seems to us to have suc- 
ceeded admirably in regard to the greater subjects he touches. 
His treatment of Mr. Bernard Shaw's view of marriage is 
really brilliant, and in the chapter on “ The Higher Eugenics” 
he turns the tables on his opponents by exhibiting the Church 
as the most efficient of all Eugenist societies—as in fact she 

1 By Rev. Thomas Gerrard. London ; Washbourne. Pp. viii, 266. 
Price, §8. 1914. 
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is, working by the very same “selective principle,’”’ only 
morally and from within instead of after the manner of the 
poultry-farm. “ The Spiritual Factor in Economic Reform” 
again is an essay which we have found really illuminating and 
helpful. We confess, however, that to our mind Father Ger- 
rard’s treatment of art—the Futurists, Rodin, Wagner, De- 
bussy, &c.—though full of oditer dicta with which we heartily 
agree, fails by reason of a wrong definition of art—* the ex- 
pression of thought through the medium of competent crafts- 
manship."”’ This, we submit, omits just the one thing that 
constitutes the differentia of art—that its vehicle of appeal 
is the emotional faculty. This would account for Father 
Gerrard's curious uncertainty of touch; his general condem- 
nation, for instance, of Rodin and Debussy, coupled with his 
intense admiration for some of their most characteristic 
things. But firmness of touch is more than regained in a 
powerful final chapter. We have noticed one or two slips 
that should be corrected in a future edition. Dominicans 
are not technically “ monks,’ and Wagner’s music-dramas are 


not “ operas.” 


4.—A SAINTLY JESUIT:.! 


In this age of small men and small things, of so much 
vague goodwill but so much comfortable indifference, of so 
little strenuous thought or high endeavour, it is consoling to 
think of the remarkable coruscation of saintliness that has 
been set in our midst—though our eyes were holden. Unknown 
amidst us have lived at Lisieux a very type of the childlike 
saint, at Dijon a “ true adorer” in the authentic succession of 
St. Teresa and Gertrude More, in Italy a stigmatisée. And 
now we have another story of a holy man, practically unknown 
outside the circle of his religious brethren, who may well be 
some day set by Authority among what may be called the 
domestic saints of the great religious families. Frankly we 
do not think that this bulky Life will appeal to the general, 
even within, the Fold. Father Ginhac was a man clearly of 
miraculous detachment and of virtue on the most heroic scale. 
He was led to these heights almost entirely by ways of abnega- 
tion, aridity and desolation, and his external work lay almost 
entirely in training other religious men, in the Jesuit novitiate 

1 The Life of Father Paul Ginhac, S.J. Translated by Fr. W. Doyle, 
S.J., from the French of Fr. A. Calvet, S.J. London; Washbourne. 
Pp. xx, 380. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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and tertianship, along the same paths of self-immolation. 
One has rarely read a life of a holy person, a possible saint, 
which to those of lower levels seemed so uniformly deficient 
at once in charm and in those externals that impress by their 
very unusualness. Some even of his own spiritual children 
felt the same thing, till they came to know him closely and got 
a little nearer his level. The very portraits of this son of the 
Midi are grim. Yet the Life speaks for itself, if one will only 
be at the pains to read it. Doubtless its practical usefulness, 
and even attraction, will be felt chiefly by the many religious, 
superiors, and subjects, who will find in it a treasure-house of 
ascetical lore, and by those hidden souls who in secular life 
are led high by stony paths. But all who read will find in it 
one thing, even if Pére Ginhac simply frightens them where 
Sceur Terése lures them on, Gemma blinds them with a light- 
ning-flash, or the “ Praise of Glory’’ opens Heaven before 
their eyes. And perhaps that one thing is the most salutary 
of all; for when reading about Gemma, one does not feel that 
one ought to be stigmatisé ; whereas when reading about Pére 
Ginhac, one does feel that one ought to be a little more de- 


tached. 


5--THE BOOK OF KELLS.' 


He would indeed be a fastidious critic who should not be 
satisfied with the wonderful reproductions of the glories of 
Irish art contained in the volume before us. And this beauti- 
ful folio with its four and twenty coloured plates and its well- 
printed letterpress is something more than a handsome gift- 
book or even a treatise on Christian art and archeology com- 
bined. It teaches a psychological lesson, and nothing less 
delicate than this rendering of outlines and tints would have 
served to bring the lesson effectively home. What we mean 
is that only a truly artistic reproduction of the more exquisite 
qualities in the Celtic feeling for line and colour can make 
us realize the contrast presented by the grotesque hideousness 
of their delineations of the human form. No one can doubt, 
for example, that in the full page picture of the Madonna and 
Child, with its exquisite interlacing border, we have an effort 
of the Irish artist to offer to the Mother of God the very 

1 The Book of Kelis described by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., and 
illustrated with twenty-four plates in colours. London: The Studio 
Limited. 1914. 
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highest tribute of which he was capable. It is a monument 
of Marian devotion even more remarkable in its way than the 
glowing verse written in her honour by the possibly contem- 
porary Anglo-Saxon poet Cynewulf. ‘ Nothing,” says a 
modern critic concerning this particular picture, ‘ could be 
less life-like or more hideous than this Infant Christ, not 
even the large-headed stony-eyed Madonna. But the beauti- 
fully jewelled wings of the angels, the soft, bright colours, 
the woven patterns of the accessories, the clever space-filling, 
nearly succeed in turning what is really an ugly picture into 
an interesting, even pleasing, design.”” And the extraordinary 
thing is that the brain, eye and hand which could appreciate 
and, what is more, devise these marvellously varied har- 
monies, were powerless to reproduce the human features with 
the correctness which seems to come spontaneously now to 
many an untaught child of eight or ten. We cannot easily ac- 
cept as an explanation the theory of conventionalism thrown 
out in the Introduction. No conventionalism can have re- 
quired that a sacred figure should have such a deformity as 
two big toes on the same side of the body. However we need 
not develop the subject further here. All the more interest- 
ing problems which are suggested by the artistic execution of 
the Book of Kells are illuminatingly, if briefly, dealt with 
by Sir Edward Sullivan in his Introduction. As regards the 
important and much-debated problem of the date, Sir Ed- 
ward seems to incline to the later of the limits usually as- 
signed, #.e. to the eighth or even the ninth century. We are 
rather surprised to find that in this connection he makes no 
reference to the discussion lately begun by Professor Albert 
Cook, of Yale, regarding the age of the Bewcastle, Ruthwell 
and other runic crosses of the Strathclyde. Recent English 
opinion seems distinctly to support the traditional attribution 
of these crosses to the seventh or early eighth century. But 
if so, we can hardly accept Brunn’s pronouncement regard- 
ing the late introduction of phyllomorphic ornamentation into 
Celtic art. Both the Bewcastle and the Ruthwell cross are 
covered with vine scrolls, and by this fact it seems to us that 
a very important element in Brunn’s argumentation is effec- 
tually disposed of. However Sir Edward makes it abun- 
dantly plain that in this and other matters he has no wish 
to dogmatize, and we can only thank him and his publishers 
for the issue of this beautiful volume, which it is eminently in- 
structive to read and a joy to look upon. 
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6—THE MEDIA:VAL POPES.! 


It was only to be expected that as Dr. Mann progresses 
towards the conclusion of his task, his biographies should 
gain in amplitude, and that, gaining in amplitude, they should 
also gain in interest, for our knowledge of fairly trustworthy 
detail becomes much fuller, while the political background 
ceases to be merely a matter for ingenious conjecture. The 
three volumes with which we are now concerned cover almost 
exactly a century. Vol. VIII. opens with the election of 
Pope Pascal I. in August, 1099, and Vol. X. closes with the 
death of Pope Celestine III. in January, 1198. Many illus- 
trious pontiffs adorned the intervening years—Calixtus II. and 
Honorius II., Innocent II., Eugenius III. and Hadrian IV., 
the Englishman, together with the still more famous Alexan- 
der III. (Bandinelli), the great canonist—all these were ec- 
clesiastics who filled the picture and inspired respect both 
for their ability and for their moral qualities. It may be 
doubted if any century of papal history saw the dignity of the 
Holy See more worthily sustained, though it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the temporal authority of the Roman Pontiffs 
was as yet far from having reached the climax of its develop- 
ment. In its treatment of this not very exciting period Dr. 
Mann’s great work shows the same excellent qualities that we 
have recognized in it from the beginning. It is above all 
painstaking and conscientious, giving proof of wide reading 
and a well-balanced judgment. It is in our opinion a very 
great gain that these rather obscure periods of history (every- 
thing, of course, is relative, and as compared with the broad 
daylight of say the eighteenth century, the times of St. Ber- 
nard and St. Thomas of Canterbury, are obscure) should have 
been dealt with from the Catholic point of view by a writer 
who is not fanciful and doctrinaire, and who does not attempt 
to disguise the meagre state of our knowledge by flights of 
eloquence and bewildering political theories. The sobriety 
of Dr. Mann’s treatment may lay itself open to the reproach 
of dulness, but it is far better that the defects inherent in 
the matter itself should not be glossed over or made to seem 
other than they are. Whoever consults Dr. Mann’s volumes 
will always be put into direct communication with the primary 

1 The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By the Rev. H. Mann, 
D.D. Vols. VIII, IX, X. London: Kegan Paul. r910—1914. Each 


volume, 12s. net. Also, Nicholas Breakspear, the only English Pope. By 
the same. Published separately. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 
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sources of information, whatever they may be worth. For 
the most part we fancy that his readers are likely to be stu- 
dents who desire to form opinions for themselves, to be guided 
by some one who has had experience and who has thoroughly 
surveyed the ground, but who do not wish to be saved the 
trouble of trudging along the same road, even with a certain 
amount of personal fatigue. For such serious workers Dr. 
Mann’s volumes will be thoroughly helpful, and the three last 
issued seem on the whole to be the best which he has given 
us. If it be permissible to make a criticism or two, we must 
confess that the “ Introductory Chapter,” which is prefixed 
to Volume IX., seems to us to be somewhat out of place. 
It is not so much that we quarrel with the matter of the essay, 
as that it does not fall in with the scheme of the work. It 
gives the impression of an excrescence and an excrescence 
which would be much more excusable in a volume which dealt 
with the Popes of the thirteenth century than when it is tacked 
on to a volume wholly occupied with the age of St. Bernard 
and King Henry II. On the other hand the reader does a 
little feel the want of a general summary and of occasional 
broader outlooks. Dr. Mann gives the impression of being 
more of an annalist than a historian. In particular we should 
like to see the important subject of papal finance more com- 
prehensively dealt with than is done for example in the brief 
discussion of the money difficulties of Pope Alexander III. 
Still Dr. Mann’s work has not yet, we are glad to say, reached 
its conclusion, and’ we fully recognize that a survey of the 
material resources of the Holy See would be more in place 
later on, say under Innocent IV., or even in the account of his 
still more illustrious namesake, of whom our author has next 
to treat. Let us conclude by remarking that these volumes 
are full of matter specially interesting to English readers. 
The career of Hadrian IV. (so Dr. Mann always spells the 
name) is of course of real importance, and the publishers 
have done well to issue this Life with the “ Introductory Chap- 
ter’’ as a separate volume in a cheaper form. Dr. Mann’s 
line of argument upon the much-debated question of 
Hadrian's Bull to Henry II., authorizing the Conquest of Ire- 
land, seems to us thoroughly sound. We may add that pains 
have been taken with the illustrations, some of which are 
helpful in themselves and excellently reproduced. 
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7——-A GREAT BENEDICTINE SCHOLAR:' 


That Dom Germain Morin, monk of Maredsous, deserves 
to rank as one of the most successful, if not the most success- 
ful, of modern explorers in the field of patristic literature 
will be admitted by all, whether Catholics or non-Catholics, 
who take any interest in this line of research. The Revue 
Bénédictine—itself an extraordinary example of development 
from humble origins—together with the first series of the 
Anecdota Maredsolana, alone suffice to form a wonderful 
monument of what he has accomplished. The new series of 
Anecdota Maredsolana, the first volume of which is now be- 
fore us, is a departure of quite a novel kind, but we may at 
once, without hesitation, express our appreciation of its great 
utility. Although it is not perhaps desirable that the example 
set by Dom Morin should be too extensively followed by 
others, still in the case of so true a pioneer and so laborious 
a worker we cannot but look upon this stout volume as a most 
valuable possession. Already once before the learned author 
consecrated an article in the Revue Bénédictine to the critical 
revision of his own earlier work. In this essai @’autocritique, 
as he styled it, taking each of his contributions to literature 
in order, Dom Morin passed judgment upon his own less 
mature pronouncements and conjectures, cancelling some, 
modifying others and reaffirming the majority in the light 
of fuller study and fresh evidence. In the volume before 
us Dom Morin has set about the same task afresh and under 
more advantageous conditions. In this volume of 500 pages, 
he has found room not only to pass briefly in review as many 
as 114 of his previous contributions to patristic history, in- 
dicating at the same time his present attitude to the questions 
treated, but he has also included a number of valuable texts, 
notably certain short treatises of Arnobius the younger, Paci- 
anus, and Walter of Honnecourt, together with other fresh il- 
lustrations arising out of questions previously discussed. We 
have no space to go into details here. We can only call atten- 
tion to the volume as a mine of most valuable and interesting 
material. But before closing this brief notice we feel con- 
strained to express our entire sympathy with the plea which 
the author has eloquently and most feelingly urged in his Pre- 
face. ‘‘ We are accused,” he tells us in substance, “ we stu- 

1 Anecdota Maredsolana—Seconde Série, Etudes, Textes, Découvertes, 


Par Dom Germain Morin. Vol. I. Paris: A. Picard. Pp. xii, 526. 
Price, 12.50 francs. 1913. 
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dents of the present day are accused of effecting wholesale 
destruction by introducing everywhere the solvent of criticism. 
But if people will only be just to us, they will discover that 
the work of destruction has for the most part been done al- 
ready. What we have attempted has been rather to restore 
credit to what has been unjustly suspected or forgotten, to 
sift out the grain from the chaff, and so far from dealing a 
mortal blow to what was robust and vigorous, we have truly 
in more than one instance raised the dead to life.’””’ No one 
who has at all carefully followed the course of the literary 
activity of this brilliant scholar can fail to admit upon reflec- 
tion the absolute justice of this contention. Sane conserva~ 
tism and orthodoxy have at the present day no more reliable 
asset than the labours of Dom Germain Morin and his con- 
jréres of Maredsous. 





8.—A COMMENTARY ON ISAIAH.’ 


From the Cambridge University Press we have received 
a little volume containing ‘‘ Deutero-Isaiah.”” Even a Catho- 
lic might prefer to edit the second part of Isaiah separately, 
for its peculiar character has long been recognized; but in 
the present work the dual authorship is explicitly defended. 
This view, however, has been proscribed by the Biblical Com- 
mission (June 29, 1908), which admits that the writer “ ad- 
dresses and consoles (the Babylonian exiles) as though living 
among them,” but ascribes this phenomenon to prophecy and 
not to diversity of authorship. There is a good deal else in 
the introduction that is unsatisfactory. ‘‘ The difficulty of 
identifying the Servant with any known person has hitherto 
proved insuperable” (p. 28). Jeremiah and various others 
are tried, and when at last there is a question of Christ, it is 
objected that “it is evident that much of the Servant’s career 
—his humiliation, suffering, and death—is regarded by the 
prophet as already past: only his resurrection and triumph 
belong to the future” (p. 29). We cannot say that this ob- 
jection impresses us very much; it is well known that the 
prophets use the perfect tense as a “ prophetic future,” and 
the other phenomena can be dealt with on similar lines. In 
conclusion, we should say that the book is well got up, and 
very cheap, and if only the fundamental principles were right 
the notes would leave little to desire. 


1 Isaiah xl—Ixvi. Edited by the Rev. W. A. L. Elmslie, M.A, and the 
Rev. John Skinner, D.D., Cambridge, at the University Press. Pp. xxxiv, 
137. Price, 1s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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9—THE QUESTION OF MIRACLES.' 


The latest accession to the Catholic Library is Father 
George Joyce, S.J.’s, Zhe Question of Miracles, which comes 
opportunely next after Mgr. Benson’s Zourdes. The two 
may well be read together, Mgr. Benson giving the narrative 
of a visit to the famous shrine and the impressions formed 
by one who looked on with a critical eye; and Father Joyce 
giving a comprehensive study of the whole question of 
miracles from the side of the philosophical arguments against 
and for their possibility, the critical arguments against and 
for the verity of the occurrences claimed to be of this nature, 
and the medical arguments bearing on one side or the other 
upon their interpretation. It is really a marvel how he has 
been able to cover somuch ground, and yet within the compass 
of 134 pages to say almost all that a really intelligent reader, 
not an expert, could need as materials on which to form a safe 
judgment. This is partly because as a Catholic writer he 
can afford to be exact in his conceptions and so make his every 
word tell. 

The opponents of the miraculous have had to shift their 
ground frequently during the last century and a half, but by 
now, although none of the old contentions have been formally 
abandoned, the disposition to deny the bare possibility 
of miracles, though always at the base of every objection put 
forward, is very chary of showing itself openly. The latest 
tendency is to acknowledge the facts alleged to be miraculous, 
but to claim that they bear a naturalistic interpretation. Thus 
a few years ago it was claimed that all could be explained 
by suggestion, though it was, and still is, significant that those 
who so confidently put forth interpretations of this kind are 
usually careful not to come into first-hand touch with the oc- 
currences. How few, of this class, for instance, have availed 
themselves of the ample opportunities of first-hand investi- 
gation offered by the Bureau des Constatations at Lourdes. 
Charcot himself, if we remember rightly, never went there. 
To this hypothesis of suggestion Father Joyce pays some at- 
tention. It was Charcot who was foremost in advocating this 
hypothesis. He held that “every so-called miraculous cure 
could be traced to the presence of hysteria in the subject.” 
This ailment “could mimic almost every disease’’ and even 

1 The Catholic Library—No. 13. The Question of Miracles. By the 


Rev. G. H. Joyce, S.J. London: The Manresa Press, Roehampton ; 
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‘produce what in medical terminology are known as trophic 
lesions, viz., those lesions which are apt to arise in any part 
of the body if the connection between it and the nerve centres 
has been severed, and it is thus deprived of all supply of 
nervous energy. Ulceration, gangrene, cedema, may all be 
of this character. . . . But hysteria is readily affected by 
suggestion.”” Here then, urged Charcot, was the explanation 
of wonder cures. Charcot’s authority gained a wide cur- 
rency for this view, but, as Father Joyce explains, it is 
now practically abandoned by the medical profession. 
During the last decade J. J. F. Babinski has maintained that 
it is not the hysteria but the hysterical patient that mimics 
by artificial means these trophic lesions, sometimes con- 
sciously, sometimes unconsciously; and that hysteria itself is 
incapable of causing any but purely functional derange- 
ments. Dr. Babinski’s conclusions were in 1908 made the 
subject of formal discussion by the Societé de Neurologie of 
Paris, and it is to the result of this discussion that so complete 
an abandonment of Charcot’s theory of suggestion is attribu- 
table, and what so recently was held to be the convincing 
method of explaining away the miracles of healing, at Lourdes 
or in the Gospels, has become discredited. Thus the reed 
on which Mr. J. M. Thompson only a year ago leant so heavily 
has completely failed him. 

This little book should prove very useful to those engaged 
in the work of defending the faith, and its singularly low 
price brings it within the reach even of the poorest. 








Short Notices. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
Ir is a gratifying sign of the times that a second edition should have 
been demanded of the five solid volumes of the Turin edition of St. 
Thomas’ Questiones Disputate et duodecim Quodlibatales (Typographia 
Pontificia, Turin). Some 1,900 pages of small but clear print, in double 
columns, are here given us for the incredibly small price of 12.50 fr., 
and, of course, of this important addendum to the Summa it is unnecessary 
for us to speak. 

To his already well-tried and popular contributions to formal theo- 
logy, Pére Bainvel, of the Catholic University of Paris, has added a 
volume, De Vera Religione et Apologetica (Beauchesne: 3 fr.). It 
follows, of course, the traditional scheme and method, but is brought 
well up-to-date, with full reference especially to the most recent French 
defences of and attacks on the Faith. The evidential value of convér- 
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sions, and the Note of Sanctity are the subjects of two specially interest- 
ing sections. Pére Bainvel has a happy gift of succinct statement— 
“‘protestantes possunt esse boni contra principia protestantismi, 
catholici mali contra principia catholicismi.” At the same _ time 
Pére Bainvel provides us with a little book at the very opposite pole of 
form and feeling. As charmiing and effective as his theological works 
are solid and exact, is his study in spirituality, La Vie intime du Catho- 
lique (Beauchesne: 1.25 fr.). It is an inquiry into the essential traits of 
Catholicism as a personal religion, those that are common to all Catholics 
amidst all the diversities of devotional taste, and distinguish them from 
non-Catholics as a whole. Its successful treatment and still more its 
devotional spirit, as well as its brilliance as mere literature, make one 
wish that it might be translated for use in a country where the imitation 
article so closely counterfeits the real thing. As it is, we know of few 
more useful modern books to place in the hands of the educated non- 
Catholic inquirer. 

Of a famous old book like that of the Ven. N. Lancicius’ De Con- 
ditionibus Boni Superioris, it is sufficient to note the appearance of a new 
edition (Typographia Pontificia, Turin: 4 fr.), with the text carefully 
brought into conformity with that of the Antwerp edition of 1650. 

We trust that the Catholic Truth Society will see its way to arrange 
with Father Hull, S.J., for the reprint and wider circulation of his “ Dyna- 
mics of History” series. Part I., Archaic Religions (Furtado and Sons, 
Bombay, and Sands, London: 8 annas in India, English price not stated), 
reaches us from India in a convenient and readable format, but one 
hardly likely to attract in this country. Yet it is a production eminently 
calculated to “fortify the layman"; one of those things that should be 
in the hands of every intelligent Catholic who has to mix in circles 
affected by the more vulgar rationalism of the day. Magic and Religion, 
Materialism and Spiritualism, the evidence of the older religions, and 
kindred topics are treated in a more argumentative way than in Father 
Martindale’s series, to which (indispensable itself) the “‘ Dynamics of 
History” series forms a natiiral complement. 

Since writing the above we have received from Mr. Herder the first 
volume of the same writer's ‘“ Apologetical Series,” God, Man and Re- 
ligion. We find it to be simply the very poor Indian impression with 
Mr. Herder’s name pasted on the title-page, and no indication of price 
except in annas—we are informed independently that the English price 
is 9d. Now this is not a worthy treatment of such treatises. These pam- 
phlets—or rather books—of Father Hull’s are of prime importance for 
apologetic propaganda; they contain some of the finest work of one of 
the most fully equipped of our apologetic writers, and each is but num- 
ber one of a stries. Without delay both series should be put on a sound 
basis for English circulation, whether through the ordinary medium or 
through the C.T.S. Properly managed they would more than justify 
the expense. Meanwhile Catholics concerned in apologetic work will 
have to buy the work (as well as Archaic Religions) as it is—for they 
cannot afford to be without it. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

We have lately had occasion to deplore the unfortunate misunder- 
standings that have arisen in France and Belgium in regard to what are 
supposed to be rival and in some sense antagonistic traditions of spiri- 
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tual method. We certainly have no desire to see perpetuated a contro- 
versy which should never have arisen. But all the same we cannot re- 
gret that it has produced so moderate and judicial an exposition of La 
Spiritualité de Saint Ignace (Beauchesne: 3 fr.) as Father Brou, S.J.. 
has taken occasion to publish. And he has had the happy thought to fol- 
low up his discussion of the method of the Exercises, their relations with 
tradition and with the liturgy, and their place in the history of Catholic 
piety, with a series of pictures of the pie/é ignatienne actually at 
work and producing its fruits in members of the Society, both in its 
great and spacious days and in our own time. 

Father Charles Cox has given us a excellent little collection of mis- 
cellaneous devotions for Holy Communion, varied daily through the 
week, in Sweet Sacrament Divine (Washbourne: Is. net), and uniform 
with it, from the same publishers and at the same price, comes Satur- 
days with Mary, an anonymous compilation heartily recommended by 
the Bishop of Clifton. A short narrative is given for each Saturday of 
the year, of some striking incident in the long list of our Lady’s inter- 
ventions on behalf of her devout clients. The index deserves a word 
of special commendation. 

If one of the most practically useful evidences for Catholicism in the 
present day is its men of the world who are also devout Catholics, the 
written record of the devotion of one such man should make a par- 
ticularly useful book. And such in fact is A Layman’s Retreats 
(Burns and Oates: 3s. 6d. net), in which the retreat-notes of the late 
Mr. Henry Owen-Lewis are given us by an act of filial piety, and edited by 
Father Lester, S.J. As the Bishop of Newport says in his preface, we 
here see the real life of “‘a layman, frankly living in the world, but 
detérmined to do his best to live for God.” And such life is the best 
apologetic. The Conversion of Cesare Putti, by Mr. W. Hall-Patch 
(Burns and Oates: 1s. net), takes us back to Rome and St. Philip, and 
forms one of the most attractive stories of the converts of the Saint 
which we remember to -have met in a field very fruitful in attractive 
stories. We should like to have been told where the strangely arresting 
pictures come from; the second of them, however, is poorly reproduced 
in our copy of the book. In Heroic Boys and Girls (Washbourne: 
1s.) we have a further anonymous volume in the series which has pro- 
duced the already popular For Valour and Peasants who have won 
Crowns. Of course such characters as St. Cyril, St. Agnes, and St. Stanis- 
laus Kostka are the subjects of the present sketches, and each is treated 
in a tone sympathetic to the needs and tastes of healthy childhood. We 
particularly like the treatment of St. Teresa’s story—apropos of the 
Crusade that did not come off—and the deft way in which some sug- 
gestion is conveyed to the young mind of the ways of spirituality of which 
the Saint afterwards became the eminent exponent. The Abbé Henri 
Morice, whose previous works, Jeunesse et Pureté and Jeunesse et 
/déal, have proved so deservedly popular, has followed them up with a 
Retraite d’Enfants (Tequi: 3 fr.), which contains a complete set of ad- 
dresses in preparation for the “ solemn” First Communion, which since 
the Holy Father's reforms, follows at an interval of some years after the 
actual one. Indeed, the Abbé’s addresses, with their quiet thoughtful- 
ness and their perfection of literary form, which must tell even if only 
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indirectly, on the more educated class of young people, could not be ap- 
preciated at the age dt which the First Communion is now happily given. 
Some miscellaneous addresses at the end include a particularly beautiful 
one upon Preparation for Holy Communion. 

Most heartily welcome is the centenary re-issue of Father Faber’s Works, 
which we owe to the enterprise of Messrs. Burns and Oates. To produce 
these twelve volumes, some containing as many as 500 pages, for the price 
of 2s. 6d. net each, is an achievement on which the publishers may well be 
congratulated; we trust that the Catholic public will take full advantage 
of the opportunity. We are not surprised, though naturally we regret 
from the bibliographical point of view, that it has not been found possi- 
ble to give us the volume of Poems which was in the old uniform 
issue; but the two volumes of WVoles on Doctrinal and Spiritual Sub- 
jects, which contain the famous essay on “ Taking Scandal” (which we 
hope may thus become even more widely known) are included. 

Alike to those who so love their Faber that they cannot be parted from 
him, but need a pocket-book of their author, to those who can only take 
him in little bits, and to those of the younger generation who want to 
sample him under the most promising conditions, we cordially recom- 
mend the first volume of the new “ Spiritual Classics of English Devo- 
tional Literature "—The Spirit of Father Faber (Burns and Oates: price 
1s. 6d.; leather 3s.). Here we have not only a charming selection of some 
of the most characteristic of the Father’s sayings, but also a Preface by 
Mr. Meynell, which in two short pages drives home several suggestive 
thoughts. It opens with one of the best of Mr. Meynell’s many Jon mots, 
the suggestion that Faber is “in some sort a spiritual Dickens.” Lest 
any of our readers are such poor pupils of Faber as to “take scandal” 
at the word, we hasten to say that the point of the comparison is the in- 
tense humanness of a writer who is also of “the most heavenly.” The 
general style of this new library, its new and handy size of page, its 
paper and print, and its carefully planned title-page and half-title all 
betray the skilled, artistic hand in book-making. 

For a long while Catholics in Australia have shown, by the purchase 
of several editions, their appreciation of a little book of Essays on the 
spiritual life entitled Within the Soul, by Father M. J. Watson, S.J. We 
are indeed glad to receive from Messrs. Washbourne an English edi- 
tion, the fourth from fhe first Australian one, produced in excellent style 
and in most convenient pocket form at the low price of 2s. 6d. net. We 
trust that these very direct, practical and lively spiritual readings, full of 
up-to-date illustration, may now find a greatly enlarged sphere of use- 
fulness. We promise readers plenty of edification, with a full seasoning 
of human interest. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Miss A. H. Bennett, who has told us the story of her own “ road 
home” in Through an Anglican Sisterhood to Rome (Longmans: 4s. 6d. 


net) will certainly not be disappointed if we say that the main interest of 
the book lies in the light it throws on the Caldey and the St. Bride’s con- 
versions. Indeed, she has done her best to make this the note of her 
work. Its eight very interesting illustrations are all to the same end— 
photographs of the Abbot Azlred, of the Abbess of St. Bride’s, of Dom 
Bede Camm, of Malling and of Caldey. To those who knew Malling 
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in the old days, when Mgr. Benson (who owes so much to it) was to be 
met there, and Father David Richards, who died in the Order of 
Preachers before he could fulfil his early promise, was its chaplain, 
Miss Bennett’s book will revive many a happy memory. Miss Bennett 
gives us an important document in the Caldey matter—a memorandum 
from St. Bride's treating fully of the conversion of the Community and 
its submission to the Church. From this it appears that the question 
ot Rome had become actual at St. Bride’s even before the beginning of the 
Caldey negotiations with the Archbishop of Canterbury; but in the cir- 
cumstances no one can reasonably blame the policy of waiting for further 
light which was adopted. No pressure to remain was put upon indivi- 
duals who felt they must submit, as in fact one did. 


HISTORICAL. 


The Catholic Truth Society has done well to reprint in its cheap’ 
but excellent format, Mr. A. Denton Cheney's important little historical 
sketch of The Puritan Régime, 1644—1662 (price 3d.). It shows the real 
meaning of that second revolution in Anglicanism over which High 
Church apologists pass with such discreet silence—the change from 
Episcopalianism to Presbyterianism in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. That this change was simply a phase in the history of Angli- 
canism and was accepted as such, and not an alien intrusion, Mr. Cheney 
amply shows from contemporary evidence; and with this fact, of course, 
the essential Protestantism of the Establishment becomes a matter ad- 
mitting of no further question. Mr. Cheney's paper is clearly and con- 
cisely written, and well documented. 


FICTION. 


THE MONTH, which welcomed Mr. Oldmeadow’s .Susan in 1907, some- 
how or other was not introduced to the same author’s Antonio (Grant 
Richards : 2s. net) on its first appearance in 1909. Our only regret in 
reading the cheaper 1914 reprint of this remarkable romance is that we 
have been for five years left in ignorance of a story which deserves 
to rank with the best productions of the choice and growing band of 
Catholic novelists who have made a name in fiction. That, as our pages 
have testified, is very high praise. The author treats a theme which 
in non-Catholic hands would have become an anti-Catholic attack upon 
the Gospel ideal of virginity, with an understanding and a sympathy 
at once delicate and courageous. Perhaps his Antonio, monk and priest 
yet leading a layman’s life, should have been more alive to the dangers 
of his state, certainly when made aware of them by painful experience 
he should have been more decided in getting clear of them, but if he had, 
the story would have had to be much curtailed. As it is, apart from this 
episode, it is an absorbing tale of a strong man’s struggle against odds, 
set forth with a grace and picturesqueness that yet cannot hide the 
elaborate local and historical knowledge that goes to its setting. If any 
of our readers have not met Axéonio let them hasten to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

A batch of stories for young people, from Messrs. Wash- 
bourne, exhibit all the characteristics which are demanded in 
that class of literature. They are good typical stories—The Worst Boy 
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in the School, by C. M. Home, for schoolboys, and Lord Clandonnell, 
by E. M. Christina, an Irish story for rather older girls. My Lady 
Rosia, by F. M. Groves, however, though very suitable for elder girls, 
may well make a wider appeal and be enjoyed by all readers of historical 
fiction—a strong story of the early fourteenth century, in London, Avig- 
non and the English countryside. It is worthy to rank with Dr. Aveling’s 
Arnxoul in illustration of a period of Catholic history little worked as 
yet in fiction. 
GENERAL, 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago Dom Norbert Birt produced what 
to all intents and purposes was an exhaustive and final history of Down- 
side, Abbey and School. Accordingly, on the occasion of the first cen- 
tenary on English soil of the great Benedictine institution, the authorities 
have deemed it sufficient to issue as a memorial a Centenary Number 
of the Downside Review (representing the March and July issues), and 
a large volume of photogravures. This latter we have not seén: the 
former which, appropriately, is edited and largely written by Abbot 
Butler, deals with important episodes in Downside’s history, such as its 
remarkable Australian mission (by Dom N. Birt), and the strange con- 
troversy with Bishop Baines. A’ summary record of the fortunes of the 
institution during the past century; and, of course, an account of its 
gradual material growth are also included, and the volume is enriched by 
various “rolls of honour”, from those a/umni who died for the Faith to 
those who have made the school famous by prowess of mind or muscle. 
A supplement of some twenty photogravure plates, in addition to the 
seven half-tones in the text, enables the reader to trace visually’ the 
growth of the establishment and the features of some of its chief a/umni 
and benefactors. 

Mr. Alfred Sidgwick agrees with the famous Master of Balliol that 
Logic is “‘ neither a science nor an art, but a dodge.” Accordingly, in his 
Elementary Logic (Cambridge University Press: 3s. 6d. net) he has set 
himsélf to teach thé prospective examinee the “ rules of the game,” with 
a fulness and minuteness of detail to which no exception can be taken, 
but with the proviso at start, and the assumption all through, that 
formal logic is not merely a game with words, but a game that is com- 
pletely played out! The “devotees of the old logic” have not even 
endeavoured to rehabilitate it in the face of such thorough-going indict- 
ments as Dr. Schiller’s. Thus page 1. And the final page concludes with 
a protest against what the writer considers to be “an uncritical accept- 
ance,” but what the ordinary reader will take to be any real acceptance 
at all “ of the abstract Laws of Thought.” 

A few words will suffice to welcome the third bound volume of Catho- 
lic Social Guild Pamphlets (Catholic Truth Society: 1s.). Some of its 
contents will already have been familiar to our readers; indeed, THE 
MontTH makes the largest contribution to its pages. The femin- 
ist question occupies three papers, and one each is devoted 
to Father McNabb's very incisive handling of the Feeble-Minded prob- 
lem, and the treatment of the Living Wage by one of the foremost of 
American economists, Father John A. Ryan. The mere fact of the in- 
clusion of the former pamphlet proves how baseless is the suggestion 
sometimes heard that the Catholic Social Guild is committed to the policy 
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of the “Great State’ as conceived by the latest school of non-Catholic 
reformers. 

Father William B. Hannon is to be congratulated in having produced 
a most useful little book in a novel genre. His Leaves from the Note- 
book of a Missionary (Sands and Co.: 2s. 6d. net) consists of a large 
number of short sketches, of a bare page or two each, from personal 
experience, eminently calculated to interest those who will not read solid 
books or statistical articles. Father Hannon’s sketches are graphic in 
style, and pointed in the extreme in their application. His missionary 
interests lie largely in the sphere of the missions to non-Catholics in 
America and England. 

From Messrs. Watson, of Preston, we have received an informing 
little book of travel, My Australian Diary, by ‘“ Viator" (Price 6d. 
net), a pseudonym which we understand covers the name of a priest of 
the Salford diocese. We notice some very interesting information about 
the aboriginal tribes of Western Australia, and the efforts of certain 
Spanish religious to evangelize them. 

We have frequently drawn attention to the Schwann Edition of the 
Plain Song. In Vespers Summorum Festorum et Completorium another 
volume is added to the series. Like its predecessors it is excellent in 
all respects and a credit to the Editor and the Dusseldorf firm that 
issue it. The same firm has recently published a work of great interest 
to the musician and historian. It is entitled Die Kompositionen der 
heil. Hildegard, and is edited by Dr. Joseph Gmelch. Born in 1098 St. 
Hildegard was a very remarkable and versatile woman. Besides being 
a great organizer and traveller, she was eminent as a musical composer. 
a poet, a botanist and a doctor. Her musical settings to the words of 
the Liturgy, which are here reproduced in facsimile, have received the 
praise of competent critics. 

Mr. Thomas O’Hagan, to whose many activities as publicist, editor, 
and /ittérateur Canadian Catholicism owes so much, has just published 
another thin volume of his charming poems, entitled In the Heart of the 
Meadow (Briggs, Toronto: 1 dollar), to which Mr. Justice Longley con- 
tributes an appreciative Preface. Like his Songs of the Settlement, 
Mr. O’Hagan’s new verses are eminently lucid, direct and graceful; he 
has no part in the modern cult of mere force; a deep feeling for Nature, 
pervading even the directly religious oasis, is perhaps their salient note. 
We regret that Mr. O’Hagan uses for the refrain to one set of verses a 
famous line of Virgil, quoted in a form which will not scan—* /orsan 
hac” requires an “ e¢” in the middle. 

It was a happy thought that prompted Miss Pell Curtis to follow 
up her American Roads to Rome by a volume of post-conversion ex- 
periences intended to rebut the constant suggestions that converts are 
apt to become dissatisfied and “ disillusioned.” But Miss Curtis found 
some difficulty in the compilation of Beyond the Road to Rome (Herder: 
7s. 6d. net) from the mere fact that those suggestions are so absurd to 
the mind of the convert that it seems almost banal even to say “no” to 
them. Still she has succeeded in getting together a collection of human 
experiences of very varied and always living interest. Necessarily there 
is a certain amount of rather “ small beer "’"—by no means valueless as 
a record of average experience—but there are essays which mark the 
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book out as a permanent acquisition to any library. Miss Katherine 
Brégy contributes not only a singularly beautiful essay, but a most help- 
ful study of the results of Catholic experience on a mind feeling after 
the deeper things of life, art and spirituality; Mrs. Bellamy Storer de- 
velops very originally a great paradox of Joseph de Maistre; and Pro- 
fessor Stockley gives us pages of sparkling epigram. Of the new glimpses 
one gets by the way, one may mention those of Scandinarian Lutheranism, 
of the Church in South America, of a conversion from Judaism, of “ high 
finance” (with the Apostolic Delegate converting a Bank President), 
and of the Russian Church as seen, with the effect of converting him to 
Rome, by one of Bishop Grafton’s entourage. Father Paul James 
Francis’ contribution is a thesis of importance concerning the conversion 
of Anglicans. which we commend to the careful consideration of ‘* born "’ 
Catholics. They will find something there which a good many of them 
do not yet understand. Mgr. Benson contents himself on this occasion 
with the commonplace of converts, but uttered with such force, colour 
and distinction as to give it all the air of an epoch-making discovery. 
Books about conversions sometimes suffer from one grave defect, they are 
obliged to pass discreetly over the most potent of all motives. If one 
becomes a Catholic because after all one finds one cannot live decently 
otherwise, and then finds that after so becoming one can, it is hardly 
possible to say so in cold print. Mr. Justice Beck however glances 
generally at that side of the question in an admirable epigram—“ so long 
as my Confiteor is sincere my Credo is invincible.” 

In What shall I be? (America Press: New York) Father F. Cassilly, 
S.J., deals much more explicitly than Father Cloran, whose pamphlet 
on vocations we noticed last month, with the controversies that have 
lately been laid to rest as regards the nature of the call needed to the 
priesthood or religion. It is in fact a very stirring call for recruits to 
the highest life, written throughout in a style that will catch the boyish 
ear, and it might almost be termed a sermon with the Decree of July 
15th, 1912, as its text. Father Cassilly makes the most of his case, and 
does not forget to bring in that eminent member of his Society, Father 
Ribadeneira, whose vocation took its rise in the very unpromising occa- 
sion of a fight with another boy. We wish his pamphlet a large circulation 
and much fruit, and should like to see a reprint for use in our own 
country. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Experiments in verse, interesting and often quite successful, rather 
than the authentic product of the poet who “sings because he must,” 
seem to us to make up for the most part Mr. R.H.Law’s Moorland 
Sanctuary and other Poems (Elkin Matthews: 1s. net). Some hexa- 
meters, in the spirit of the Georgics are good and some hendecasyllabics 
less good. The volume becomes more intimate towards its close with 
two good sonnets on Death and Sunrise. From the same publisher 
comes Florentine Vignettes (2s. 6d. net), by Mr. Wilfrid Thorley, a series 
of letters in verse, whose scope the title indicates. Mr. Thorley has 
chosen to handicap himself rather heavily by adopting the metre of 
Hiawatha for his letters, but thinks better of it halfway through the 
book. There is a beautiful title-page, based on a moti? of Cellini. 
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Penitential Psalms. By John 
Fisher. Edited by J. S. Philli- 
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By Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. 2 vols. 
Pp. lii, 340; viii, 282. Price, 3 pese- 
tas, and 2.50 pesetas. 
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A llocutions et Sermons de Circonstance, 
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